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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—The Cape Cod Canal was opened on 
July 29. This new waterway, begun in August, 1907, 
extends from Bourne, on Buzzards Bay; to a point near 
Sandwich, Cape Cod Bay. Consider- 
ing the part of the channel dredged 
in flats and shallows, the canal, which 
cuts through an eight-mile isthmus, is twelve miles in 
length. The high water depth is thirty feet: the low 
water twenty-five. The cost was $12,000,000; the yearly 
maintenance will be $200,000. The main object of the 
canal is commercial. No doubt, a great saving in time 
and ships will be effected by it. Within the last sixty 
years 2,000 vessels have been wrecked rounding Cape 
Cod. There is already much speculation as to the pos- 
sible advantages of this waterway in time of war. Some 
cruisers and gunboats might find the canal available. 
But it is too shallow for dreadnoughts, and battleships 
would scarcely risk passage at high water. An agitation 
has already been started in the hope of deepening the 
channel to make it fit for all war vessels, Though the 
advantages of this are obvious, yet nothing will be done 
to accomplish it, for a long time at least. A curious 
feature in connection with the newly-finished waterway 
is the fact that it was under serious consideration even in 
early colonial days. The project, however, proved too 
great for the settlers, and it was reserved to the present 
generation of Americans to reconceive and carry out the 
work, which affects industrial progress in so many 
different directions. 


Cape Cod Canal 


Canada.—For several weeks the Japanese steamer, 
Komagata Maru, has been at anchor in Vancouver Har- 
bor, with over three hundred Sikhs on board claiming 
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their right, as British subjects, to 
enter the Dominion. During all that 
time the matter has occupied the law 
courts, the provincial and the federal government. At 
length it was decided that the Indians had no rights 
against Canadian exclusion laws and that they must de- 
part. Their provisions were exhausted, but the Govern- 
ment undertook to victual the ship. However, when the 
engineers began to get up steam the Sikhs took possession 
of the ship and put the fires out. The captain called for 
assistance, and a force of police, well armed but for- 
bidden to use their arms, reached the ship. They were 
received with a shower of coal and other missiles, and an 
attempt to board the ship was beaten off. They were 
obliged to withdraw, many of them seriously wounded. 
The Canadian cruiser Rainbow was fitting out for the 
patrol of the Behring Sea and her skeleton crew had just 
arrived from the east. She was ordered to escort the 
Komagata Maru to sea, and so the incident ended for the 
present. One may doubt very seriously whether the 
Sikhs really wanted to enter the country. It seems very 
probable that the whole affair was got up to give India 
an object lesson of the utter powerlessness of the Im- 
perial authority in face of the integral parts of the 
empire. Hence the men were selected carefully, old 
soldiers carrying their badges of active service, who had 
shed their blood and imperilled their lives for the Em- 
peror-King. They now return to India, and the story of 
their expedition will be told in every village. The Cana- 
dian lack of vigor in dealing with the situation will not 
be spared, and the result intended will be obtained—an 
increased contempt for the British power. 


The Sikhs at 
Vancouver 


France.—On his return from Turkey and Syria, the 
deputy, Marice Barrés, pleaded the cause of the 
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French missionaries and religious, in their work of pa- 
triotism and civilization in the East, 
where he had many opportunities of 
witnessing their spirit of sacrifice 
and devotion. He pointed out that French influence is 
doomed to extinction by the iniquitous law of 1901, which 
makes it impossible for the missioners to recruit new 
laborers at home. As a result Frenchmen are replaced 
by Belgians, Spaniards, Austrians, Italians and Germans. 
Thus French prestige is ruined. M. Barres showed 


Barrés and 
th é East 


the remedy. The Government must allow the religious 
to reopen novitiates on French soil, in order to refill their 
thinning ranks. Only thus can France hope to maintain 
her power in the East. The arguments of the deputy 
are good, though incomplete, and in the mouth of an 
irreligious man, inconsistent. The maintenance of French 
influence is a laudable policy; the spread of Christianity 
is a far higher good. M. Barrés does not see things 
from the latter point of view, however. Neither could 
he, with any hopes of success, appeal to any such motives 
where his Government is concerned. France is suffering 
from her folly, at home and abroad. But a reaction is 
setting in. The future holds brighter hopes. 

The twenty-fifth Eucharistic Congress was opened at 
Lourdes, on July 24, by the papal legate, Cardinal Granito 
di Belmonte. On the morning of this day there were 
in attendance 100 archbishops and 
bishops, several hundred monsignori, 
1,000 other priests and 15,000 people. 
Every morning there was a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, in which the clergy from distant places and 
many from the surrounding cities and towns took part. 
In the evening there was another procession, in which 
15,000 people joined. Amongst those in attendance were 
Cardinal Farley of New York, who was greeted enthusi- 
astically by 150 American pilgrims, and bishops from 
India, China, Asia, Africa, both Americas, New Zealand, 
Australia, and every nation in Europe. M. Bourassa, 
of Canada, gave a most eloquent address, in which he 
contrasted the freedom of the French under the English 
flag with the persecution carried on against the Catholics 
in France by the French Government. Point was given 
to his remarks by the fact that the President and Prime 
Minister absented themselves from the country during 
the entire celebration. The faith and devotion shown at 
Lourdes was in striking contrast to the scenes now en- 


The Eucharistic 


Ce moress 


acted in a Paris court. 


Germany.—An event which has excited some interest 
in Germany is the conviction, on July 22, of Herr Scholz, 
editor of the Berlin Socialist organ, the Worwérts. The 
conviction is the result of Scholz’s 
editorial comment on the stormy 
scenes which marked the close of the 
last Reichstag. In an article of considerable bitterness, 
Scholz compared the ordinary courtesies which were ex- 
tended on that occasion to the Kaiser, and in which the 


Germany and the 


Free Press 








Socialists refused to join, to “the blind adoration of a 
pagan prostrate before his idol.” It was this phrase in 
particular which aroused the resentment of the Govern- 
ment and brought on the indictment and subsequent con- 
viction. Herr Scholz will retire to prison for six weeks— 
no novel experience, as he has more than once served 
similar sentences as a result of his intemperate writings. 
Herr Scholz and his friends protest that these prosecu- 
tions mean the abolition of the freedom of the press. 
This, of course, is far from true. They simply indicate 
that the Government intends to put a stop to the wanton 
attacks made on lawful authority in Church and State by 
Socialist publications. Stich action preserves rather than 
destroys liberty, which can not exist unless the rights of 
all are scrupulously safeguarded. A free press is not a 
press which is privileged to indulge in scurrility, propa- 
gate libel, and disturb the peace of the community. Lib- 
erty does not concede this to the individual citizen. Nor 
can it grant any such immunity to the press. 

Another journalist, Jacob Waltz, has been creating 
difficulty for the Government in Alsace-Lorraine. Under 
the name of “Hansi,’’ Waltz has been attacking every- 
thing German in that province, the 
army and the State teachers being the 
especial objects of his lampoons. 
Convicted on a charge of stirring up class hatred, he was 
sentenced to a year in prison, but after release on bail, 
“Hansi” forfeited his bond and made his escape across 
the frontier to Belfort. The latest development is that 
the Leipsic authorities have issued a warrant for the 
arrest of the culprit, who is now sojourning in parts un- 
known. As a matter of course, he has been warmly de- 
fended by the French press, and several German corre- 
spondents in France have announced their intention of 
challenging certain French editors who denounced the 
whole proceeding against “Hansi’ as simple “persecu- 
tion.” But as yet no blood has been spilled. “Hansi” 
has many followers in Alsace, who look upon him as 
their champion against what they term governmental 
tyranny. Whatever the wrongs of that unfortunate 
province, Alsace has not been helped by this journal- 
ist’s attacks on the German authorities. 


The “Hansi”’ 
Incident 


Great Britain Some of the extreme radicals took it 
much amiss that the King should invite political leaders 
to confer in his palace over the Irish situation, and should 
indicate the danger of civil war as in 
every one’s mind. This last was held 
to be a sign of partisanship; though 
why the statement of an obvious fact should be so con- 
sidered is unintelligible. The invitation itself was char- 
acterized as a return to Stuart methods, an infringement 
of the rights of parliament, an interference with a free 
people’s self government, All that was utter nonsense, 
a conference of leaders can not by the wildest fancy be 
converted into a Star Chamber or a meeting of the 
Lords of the Council; while, as for government, it seems 
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to have given place to drifting for a long time past. Mr. 
Asquith quieted things down by taking upon himself 
responsibility for the meeting and for the speech, as 
humiliating for the King as the silly radical charges. 
Things have come to a sad pass if the King is to be 
the only man in the country forbidden to do anything 
to save England. The malcontents are now grumbling 
over the assumption that the King will dissolve parlia- 
ment and take the verdict of the country directly on 
the Home Rule Bill. He might do worse, and the whole 
agitation goes to show how unstable the foundation of 
the monarchy has become. 


Ireland.—When the King, on July 21, called the Con- 
ference at Buckingham Palace upon the Irish question, 
the situation on Home Rule stood as follows: The 

The Irish Lords had refused to act upon the 

Question and the Home Rule Bill, passed by the House 

King’s Conference of Commons under the Parliament- 
ary Act, except in connection with the Amending Bill, 
promised by Mr. Asquith. This bill, submitted at once by 
Mr. Asquith, provided that the electors of each of the nine 
counties of Ulster shall decide by ballot whether or not, 
for the next six years, dating from the first meeting of 
the new Irish Parliament, their country shall be ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Home Rule Bill. This 
provision the Nationalist Party had agreed to vote for, 
if accepted by the Unionists as the price of peace. 

The Lords thereupon, on the motion of the Unionists, 
amended the Amending Bill itself and returned it to- 
gether with Home Rule Bill to House of Commons. 
These further amendments propose: (1) To exclude the 
whole province of Ulster from the operation of the 
Home Rule Bill; (2) this failing, to remove the time 
limit of six years for county exclusion; (3) to bestow 
on the King the power to suspend the Home Rule Bill 
until a commission shall examine the whole question; 
(4) to substitute a Secretary of State in place of the 
Lord Lieutenant as the authority over Ulster. These 
new amendments, as is evident, nullified the original 
Amending Bill, to say nothing of the Home Rule Bill 
itself, and brought Nationalists, Unionists and Liberals 
to a deadlock. 

The King’s Conference, composed of eight members, 
representatives of the Government and of each of these 
parties, and presided over by the Right Hon, James 
Lowther, Speaker of the House of Commons, was called 
in the hope of arranging some form of compromise to 
remove this deadlock. Nothing, however, was accom- 
plished, and the Conference ended on July 24, after but 
four meetings. While no official report of the proceed- 
ings has been made public, it is understood that the 
Nationalists would go no further than their original 
concession in the Amending Bill, viz., exclusion of Ulster, 
but only by vote of electors, county by county, and for 
no more than six years, with the understanding that any 
county could vote for inclusion, if it chose, any time in 





the meanwhile, while the Unionists held out for ‘a clean 
cut” of Ulster. This was like their usual bluster, Their 
real bone of contention was Tyrone, which the Union- 
ists were hoping to win over to exclusion, the business 
interests there being mainly Protestant, but the majority 
of the population Catholic. 

The Home Rule Bill, with its double set of amend- 
ments, will come before the House of Commons later 
on. Meantime, the leaders of the Nationalist Party 
will meet to decide their course of action 
now that the Unionists have refused “the price of peace.” 
The already bitter feeling was rendered more acute by 
the deaths of four people who were shot down in Dublin, 
on July 26, by the troops, during riots over the landing 
The vacillating policy of the Liberals is bear- 


upon 


of arms. 
ing fruit. 


Italy.—Signor Nathan’s name recently formed part of 
an interpellation in the Senate. Senator Santini, who 
expressed doubt about the success of the San Francisco 
Exposition, asked if the United 
States had accepted the condition laid 
down by Italy before nominating a 
delegate: to wit, that the literary test be excluded from 
our Immigration Bill, In the course of his remarks the 
Senator made it known that he considered Nathan’s 
nomination hasty; and proceeding, he spoke of the great 
opposition to the Italian delegate in this country, asserting 
that it was due in part to the Protestant element. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs assumed the entire responsi- 
bility for the selection, affirmed that the opposition to 
Nathan was confined to the Irish, and then addressed 
himself to the “literary test,” admitting that Italy had 
not insisted on the excision of the clause from the Bill 
as a condition of naming a delegate, for to do so would 
be equivalent to a refusal to take part in the Exposition, 
since the Bill was not likely to come up for consideration 
this year. Moreover, the difficulties were exaggerated. 
In order to be admitted to the United States, Italians 
would be obliged to read forty words only, in any lan- 
guage they might choose. For such a trifle Italy should 
not miss the Exposition. The Minister might have added 
that the small faction which received Nathan here was 
composed of the very people who habitually call the 
Italian immigrant an opprobrious name and are pushing 
the Burnett measure; while on the other hand the Cath- 
olics whom Nathan insults are opposing the measure. 
Nathan’s appointment is almost as unpopular in Italy as 
it is here. He has been bitterly attacked on all sides, for 
making his mission appear anti-Catholic and factional. 
He could not do otherwise. He is a fanatic by nature. 


Nathan 
in the Senate 


Mexico.— Hope is beginning to dawn in_ hapless 
Mexico. Though much is left to be desired, yet affairs 
are in a far better condition than they were some weeks 
ago. On July 22, acting President 
Carbajal signed an armistice with the 
Rebels, and hostilities between the 
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two main factions were suspended. Thus ended, for the 
present at least, a bloody warfare which extended from 
February 21, 1913, to July 22, 1914. It is hard to say 
what the future will bring. Orozco’s revolt is growing, 
and despite the fact that Carbajal’s and Zapata’s envoys 
met at Vera Cruz, yet as late as July 24 the Zapatistas 
were devastating villages south of Mexico City. More- 
over, there are a number of Huerta’s friends in Europe 
on pretended military missions. The Constitutionalists 
will, no doubt, deprive these of office, leaving them with- 
out means of livelihood and in a mood for another war. 
There are other dangers even more theatening. Villa is 
not yet content. True, he is professing friendship for 
Carranza, but at the same time he is recruiting his army 
as rapidly as possible. Should anything displease him he 
will probably take the field again. Then, too, the Con- 
stitutionalists show little disposition to forgive their ene- 
mies. The most they will do in this regard is to promise 
“fair trials.” Their warfare against the Church con- 
tinues unabated. One of the Christian Brothers just re- 
leased from prison describes the brutal treatment to which 
he and his companions were subjected, in order that 
money might be wrung from them and their friends. His 
letter is a pathetic document, containing records of a 
martyr’s suffering. Two of the Brothers and a holy 
priest, Father L’Aumonier, were shot to death. The 
French Chargé d’Affaires at Washington has been as- 
sured that Villa was not directly responsible for the 
crime. This probably means that he did not fire the 
fatal bullets with his own hand. The last named person 
has had the impudence to reply to Cardinal Gibbons that 
he does not intend to abolish the Church entirely. This 
is very considerate in him and illuminating to Catholics. 
Carranza has made himself Pope and Villa has con- 
stituted himself bishop. The former has nominated a 
bishop for a vacant see, the latter has appointed a pastor 
of Juarez. The despatches report that this is the first 
appointment under Villa’s rule, by which he and his 
lieutenants will name all parish priests. Mexico is to 
receive the light of the pure Gospel from another source, 
too. Five religious sects, at war with one another in the 
United States, have united under the name of the Evan- 
gelical Church to Christianize Mexico. A Christianity 
such as this which is conceived in the iniquity of a palp- 
able fraud will hardly make progress amongst Mexicans. 
They may not be religious; but at least they are above 
hypocrisy in religious matters. Our President seems 
quite content with the progress of his policy. He received 
Carranza delegates, and in company with the now famous 
Hopkins United States Consul Silliman attended a 
lunch in honor of Carranza, congratulated the latter on 
his success, and assured him of our sincere friendship. 
In view of the difficulties which are to be encountered, 
it is to be hoped that foreign nations will not take this 
pronouncement too seriously. Otherwise the United 
States may find itself in an extremely embarrassing and 
difficult position before long. 





Servia.—A vast European war threatens to be the 
aftermath of the murder of the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand. On July 23 Austria sent to the Servian Govern- 
ment at Belgrade a peremptory note, 
containing in substance the folowing 
demands : 


The Ultimatum 
from Austria 


Publication on the front page of the official journal of the 
Servian Government, in terms dictated by Austria, of a declara- 
tion repudiating the propaganda of the Pan-Servian societies, 
deploring its results, and promising to take steps to punish 
Servians guilty of further participation. 

Suppression at once of the Pan-Servian society known as 
Narodna Odbrana, and confiscation of its publications and prop- 
erty. 

Removal of all military and civil officials concerned in the anti- 
Austrian propaganda, the names to be furnished by Autria- 
Hungary, and Austro-Hungarian officials to assist in the work. 

Prosecution of those named as accessories in the killing of 
the Archduke at Sarajevo by the confessions. 

Suppression of the traffic in arms across the frontier. 


Though Servia yielded to all of Austria’s demands 
except that regarding the participation of Austrian off- 
cials in the inquiry, the reply was considered insufficient 
and Austria refused to accept arbitration or mediation. 
Diplomatic relations between the two countries were sus- 
pended ; martial law proclaimed throughout the Empire ; 
the Servian Minister left Vienna; Austria summoned her 
Minister from Belgrade, and the King of Servia with- 
drew his Government from the capital to Kragouyevatz, 
a city of the interior. On July 27 Servia mobilized her 
troops and Austria was reported to have invaded 
Servia. At Berlin great enthusiasm for Austria was 
shown. The Kaiser will certainly stand by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. That Austria would require from Servia 
satisfaction for the murder of the archduke was expected, 
but the demands made in the ultimatum show that Aus- 
tria, which has long been eager for a war with Servia, 
has seized the present occasion for hastening the opening 
of hostilities. While Servia has been aiming to effect a 
union of all the peoples of Southeastern Europe that 
belong to the Slav race, Austria’s eyes for years have been 
fixed on the Afgean Sea as her southern boundary. In 
1908 Austria annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina two prov- 
inces inhabited by Serbs who formerly lived under the 
Turk, and Austria’s occupation of the Sanjak of Novi 
Bazar during the Balkan war was a further obstacle 
to Pan-Servianism. If the great Slav-Teutonic conflict 
is destined to take place now, in the end it will doubtless 
be better for the whole of Europe. The Continent may 
then be less like an armed camp than it is to-day, taxes 
will be lighter and the conscription less burdensome. 
Some idea of the magnitude of a war between Servia and 
Austria may be gathered by recalling that the former’s 
army strength is 240,000 men; the latter’s, 2,000,000; 
Russia’s, 5,500,000, and Germany’s, 5,200,000. Nor 
should the forces of Italy, France and England be for- 
gotten. For there is some likelihood that the armies of 
the first two at least would be mobilized. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


A Jesuit Centenary 


On September 27, 1540, the Society of Jesus sprang 
into existence by the act of Pope Paul III, approving the 
outline of the Institute, which was presented to His 
Holiness by Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the new 
Order, and started on its glorious career of ,labors and 
sufferings for the Church of God, lasting for 233 years, 
till July 21, 1773, when, by the act of another Pontiff, 
Clement XIV, the Society ceased to exist. During this 
period of its existence the new Order distinguished itself 
in school, pulpit, confessional, by the publication of 
books, by giving the “Spiritual Exercises,” by marvelous 
work on foreign missions, and by the conversion of 
heretics at home. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century the 
fierce hatred which had always prevailed against the 
Order among the Protestants of all countries, and was 
reenforced by the Jansenists, Voltairians, and infidel 
philosophers, brought about an almost universal perse- 
cution which ended with the destruction of the entire 
body. Portugal, which had so eagerly welcomed the 
early Jesuits, and in whose vast foreign dominions they 
had labored so zealously and successfully, suppressed 
them in 1759; France followed in 1764, Spain and Naples 
in 1767, Parma in 1768. In the year 1759, when the 
general persecution began, the Society counted 22,559 
members in 41 provinces, 24 houses of Professed Fathers, 
61 Novitiates, 340 residences, 609 Colleges, 171 Semi- 
naries, and 270 Mission Stations. 

The Bourbon governments, not satisfied with having 
suppressed the Society in their own dominions, demanded 
with relentless ferocity its entire destruction. The 
Pope alone who had given life to the Order had 
the power of extinguishing it. There were on record 
the most magnificent eulogies of the Order by the greatest 
Popes during more than 200 years, among them Clement 
XIII, immediate predecessor of Clement XIV. The 
latter Pope himself addressed in 1769 a gracious Brief 
to the General of the Society, praising the Order and 
granting it spiritual favors. For four years the harassed 
Pope struggled against the ceaseless and importunate at- 
tacks of the enemies of the Society, who even threatened 
to secede from Rome. He sought all sorts of delays, but 
was finally brought to bay, and on July 21, 1773, he 
signed the Brief suppressing the whole Society. Com- 
pulsus feci, he cried out. “I have been coerced.” It was 
an appalling catastrophe, without example in the history 
of the Church. That so great and so powerful and 
world-wide an organization was destroyed by one stroke 
of the pen, staggers the imagination. 

A spark of life was, however, preserved. Catharine of 
Russia peremptorily forbade the bishops in her domin- 
ions to publish the Brief of Suppression to the Jesuits in 








White Russia, and they were notified to continue their 
community life and their accustomed labors. The Bour- 
bons were enraged, but Clement XIV said nothing. There 
was, on his part, tacit acquiescence. In the year 1783, 
Pius VI gave his verbal approval to the existence of the 
Jesuits in White Russia. In March of 1801, Pius VIL 
reestablished the Society for Russia; July 30, 1804, for 
the two Sicilies. In 1805 the surviving members of the 
old Society in Maryland were allowed to affiliate them- 
selves with the Jesuits in Russia. In the meantime the 
horrors and upheavals caused by the French Revolution 
had had a sobering effect on all Europe, and when Pius 
VII, after the downfall of Napoleon, was able to return 
to Rome, he determined that the time was ripe for the 
carrying out of his long-cherished design of reviving the 
Society of Jesus for the whole Catholic world. This the 
great Pontiff did by issuing the famous Bull “Sollicitudo 
omnium ecclesiarum,’ which was promulgated by him in 
the Church of the Gesu, on August 7, 1814, the octave of 
the feast of St. Ignatius. 

The victim of Napoleon’s tyranny, the gentle and 
saintly Pius VII is as much revered in the Society of 
Jesus as is Paul III, who first approved the Institute. 
The history of the Order since that memorable 7th day 
of August, 1814, is one of constant growth in numbers, of 
expansion in college work, of labors in the sacred min- 
istry both at home and on the foreign missions, of lit- 
erary and scientific activity. Obloquy, persecutions, ex- 
pulsions, have, now in one country, now in another, 
checked the work of the Society, but never entirely stop- 
ped it. Russia, which providentially gave shelter to the 
Jesuits during the suppression, expelled them in 1820, 
and they have never been allowed to return to the Em- 
pire. During the revolutionary outbreak in Spain, 
1820-22, they were attacked and twenty-five were mas- 
sacred; in 1834 fourteen were killed; in 1868 they were 
again expelled from that country. During the revolu- 
tionary madness of 1848-49, which swept over the Con- 
tinent of Europe, they were expelled from every country 
for a short time, and have ever since been excluded from 
Switzerland. When the Piedmontese took possession of 
all Italy in 1871, the Society was suppressed everywhere, 
and its houses and its property confiscated. Since 1872 
they have been excluded from the German Empire, and 
notwithstanding the appeals of the bishops and the pro- 
tests of the whole Catholic people, they are not allowed 
to reopen their houses, and are hampered in the work of 
the ministry by all sorts of bureaucratic chicaneries. 
They were expelled from France in 1829, at least their 
schools were closed, again in 1848, once more in 1880, 
and lastly by the recent laws enacted under the ministry 
of Waldeck-Rousseau. When a few years ago the Revo- 
lutionary Republic was established in Portugal, it was 
accompanied by a general persecution of the clergy, and 
the Jesuits, of course, were banished. In Mexico and the 
South American Republics the existence of the Society is 
always precarious. Usually they are expelled, re- 
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admitted, expelled again, their fate depending on whether 

the “Liberal” or the Catholic party gets the upperhand. 
At present they are exiled from Nicaragua and 
Venezuela. 

This seems to be a sad recital of disaster and failure. 
But the Jesuits possess a wonderful recuperative power. 
They have been following the counsel given by Our Lord 
to His Apostles: ‘When they shall persecute you in this 
city, flee into another.” They are never discouraged, for 
although they do not court persecution, they are not very 
much surprised when it comes. A conspicuous example 
is afforded by the German Jesuits. These men, citizens of 
the Empire, are not permitted to have any establishments 
within the confines of the Fatherland, but they have ten 
flourishing colleges outside the Empire, in Austria, in 
Holland, in Denmark, in India, in Brazil, and had, until 
quite recently, four in the United States. The same is 
true of other exiled Provinces. The foreign missions 
usually reap the benefit of expulsions from the mother- 
country. 

It is not possible to give here a detailed narrative of the 
labors of the Jesuits during the century just completed. 
Suffice it to say that they have endeavored everywhere 
to be the faithful and zealous servants of the Holy See 
and of the bishops, and the willing auxiliaries of the 
clergy. Wherever the heavy hand of an unfriendly gov- 
ernment has not weighed upon them they have done good 
and enduring work in the education of youth, in preach- 
ing missions to the people, in giving the “Spiritual Ex- 
ercises.” In philosophy, in theology, in mathematics and 
astronomy, in history, in pedagogics, in controversy, in 
asceticism, in pure literature, they have distinguished 
themselves by their publications. Some monumental 
works have challenged the admiration of even the ene- 
mies of the Church. In the foreign mission field they 
have labored as hard as did their brethren of the old 
Society, in China, Japan, in India and Ceylon, in Mada- 
gascar, in South, Central and Northern Africa, in Syria 
and Armenia, in Java and the Philippines, in Australia 
and South America. At the beginning of last year 3,619 
Jesuits were engaged in this work. 

Two countries there are in which the Jesuits have 
been allowed to live and labor in security and in unbroken 
peace, our own Republic and the British Empire, with all 
its dependencies. In these countries, under the egis of 
free governments a remarkable growth and expansion of 
the Society of Jesus has been accomplished. Whereas, at 
the time of the Restoration there were scarcely two dozen 
Jesuits within the territory of the United States, there 
are to-day four Provinces: Maryland-New York, Mis- 
souri, California, New Orleans, and the Mission of New 
Mexico, containing in round numbers 3,000 members. 
These five centres, not including the training houses for 
the members of the Order, support thirty-eight flourish- 
ing colleges, a number of them having the character of 
universities. In nearly all the larger cities of the country 
the Jesuit fathers have built beautiful churches and ad- 





minister large parishes with well-equipped parochial 
schools. The “Spiritual Exercises,” bequeathed to his 
sons by the founder as one of the great instruments for 
the salvation and perfection of souls, are used by them 
with splendid results. What with popular missions, re- 
treats to the clergy, to religious communities of both 
sexes, and with the special or closed retreats for the laity, 
a great work has been done in reclaiming the stray sheep, 
in lifting up the weak ones, in fostering religious voca- 
tions. Nor have the Indians been neglected. Since the 
days of the famous Father De Smet and his fellow- 
missionaries, the evangelization of the natives has always 
been a work of predilection with the Jesuits. The States 
of Dakota, Wyoming, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and the territory of Alaska are dotted with In- 
dian Mission Stations. 

Owing to the absorbing labors in the ministry and in 
the classroom, the Jesuits in the English-speaking coun- 
tries have not had as much leisure for literary work as 
some of their brethren on the European Continent, yet 
they have to their credit a considerable intellectual out- 
put enshrined in stately volumes, and in solid periodical 
publications. They have had a fair share fn the making 
of the great “Catholic Encyclopedia.” Much original 
work has also been accomplished by them in the difficult 
field of our Indian languages. The Society of Jesus, in 
the beginning of the year 1913, counted 16,715 members. 
Its normal growth has brought up the membership at 
this date to the figure of 17,000. 

It is with feelings of great joy, therefore, and with 
deep gratitude to God that the members of the Society 
of Jesus are looking forward to the celebration on 
August 7 of the centenary of the Restoration of the 
Order. The Holy Father has not only granted them 
special spiritual graces, but has addressed to the Father 
General a beautiful letter, from which, as a fitting con- 
clusion of this sketch, the following extract is taken: 

It is with the greatest pleasure that We congratulate the So- 
ciety, which, during these one hundred years, has wrought so well 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, and in so many 
different ways, on the mission fields, in the education of youth, in 
the teaching of philosophy and theology according to the principles 
of Aquinas, in the daily ministry of the priesthood, especially 
in giving the “Spiritual Exercises,” and by the publication of 
good, learned and vigorous books. But in an especial manner 
do We congratulate the Society of Jesus because it has suffered 
and still suffers so many indignities and insults from wicked 
men. For there is no other cause why it is pursued with so 
much hatred than the fact that it is a great example of at- 
tachment and devotedness to the Holy See; and surely no 
Catholic will deny that it is one of its most glorious titles to 
renown. We are well aware that the world can not be at peace 
with those who devoutly follow Jesus since Christ Himself fore- 
warned His followers: “Blessed shall you be when men shall 
hate you, and when they shall separate you and shall reproach 
you and cast out your name as evil for the Son of Man’s sake.” 

These gracious words of the Holy Father should be a 
deep source of consolation to all the sons and clients of 
St. Ignatius on the centenary of the Society’s Restora- 
tion. BeNeDIcT GULDNER, S.J. 
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A Lost Instinct 


One of the strongest bonds to keep society together, to 
prevent its dissolution and ruin, is the realization of its 
dependence on the Creator and of its duties toward 
Him. It is the individual’s clear perception of his re- 
sponsibility to a higher law, and of the stern sanction of 
that law. One phase of this Catholics call the sense 
of sin. 

Now, if there be one fact looming ominous in our 
modern world, it is the gradual sponging out, the attri- 
tion of the idea of sin. The intellect of millions calmly 
slumbers in the treacherous repose of indifferentism and 
scepticism, of doubt, agnosticism and infidelity. These 
multitudes are in an intellectual coma. Their souls have 
become dulled and atrophied by the miasmas of a rank 
materialism, poisoned by the virus of sensualism and 
vice. A misty twilight has settled down upon the tri- 
bunal of conscience. Man’s nobler powers have been 
swallowed up in a portentous eclipse. Darkness and light 
seem to have compromised. Those great ideas, the 
storm-anchors of humanity on life’s restless sea, God, 
Eternity, Judgment, Sin, are blurred to shadowy and 
evanescent outlines: an infallible sign of corruption and 
decay. This explains the age, its low morality, its vertig- 
inous return to the paganism of Greece and Rome. 

No age, it is true, has the accursed monopoly of sin. 
All men are sons and heirs of the great original trans- 
gression. All are smirched with its guilt and stain. All 
ages are more or less sinful. Even in the days of the 
early Church, when the lessons of the Gospel had brought 
forth their loveliest flowers; even in the Ages of Faith, 
the ages of the great universities and the Gothic cathe- 
drals, when humility, meekness, charity and chastity 
bloomed under the shadow of the Cross, sudden, at times 
savage, outbursts of lust, cruelty, or revenge, proved that 
the volcanic fires of passion only slumbered, but were 
not quenched. The paroxysm over, these men, these 
ages recognized their sin. Sin was an ugly fact to them. 
They did not juggle with it as with a toy. They knew 
its nature, its malice. They bewailed their crimes. They 
did manly, at times, heroic penance for them. For them 
sin was sin. It was not veneered with thin sophisms, 
glossed with glittering phrases. They knew that by their 
sins they had debased their nature to ignoble uses. They 
knew they had offended God. They had the sense, the 
instinct of sin. In spite of themselves they shuddered at 
it; they dreaded its fearful consequences in time and in 
eternity. 

Our century has gone beyond all that. Pilate, the 
representative of a pagan age, asked in presence of the 
Living Truth: “What is Truth?’ and would not wait 
for an answer. In the very shadow of the Cross, men 
to-day shrug their shoulders and sneeringly exclaim: 
“What is Sin?” and go their way. Evolutionists tell us 
that animals and men themselves gradually lose those 
organs, or at least the use of those organs, which the 
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struggle for existence no longer summons into exercise. 
Our age is evolving itself out of its old rudimentary 
cocoon. It is sloughing off, with many other things, the 
sense, the instinct and the fear of sin. Useful, perhaps, 
in a former age, in an earlier period of the world’s 
civilization, we need it no longer. Not a few proclaim 
this gospel from the house-tops. Thousands whisper it 
to their deluded hearts and act it in their lives. 
Right and wrong belong to the lexicon of the by- 
gone age. The thought of sin must not spoil our 
banquets or break the cadence of the whirling dance or 
dim the gaudy lights and colors of our festivities. What 
has it to do with youth and pleasure and wealth, with 
roses and garlands and song? 

So millions speak. The causes of this dreadful state 
of affairs are varied and numerous. At the very root of 
the matter, as foundation stones on which this second 
tower of Babel rests, we must place the destructive prin- 
ciples of a false philosophy. And this even for those 
who could not define what philosophy means, but who 
unconsciously have been inoculated by the poison of 
modern unbelief. Thousands have never heard of the 
antinomies of Kant, of the philosophy of Hegel, Fichte 
or Schelling. But thousands hold what they taught. The 
“identity of contraries and differences’ would puzzle 
Without knowing it, they profess it. From the 
clouded heights where the leaders of that false 
philosophy pitched their tents, the fog has crept over the 
dwellers in the lowlands of life and blurred, distorted 
into grotesque shapes the true forms of things. Do we 
not hear it said that a statement may be false yet not 
false, a lie yet not a lie, that there may be a God, yet not 
a God, that what one affirms another may with equal 
truth deny? Does it not mean that there is no such 
thing as objective truth, that a thing is true or false as 
we think it so? Coming to concrete examples they will 
tell you that sin is an evil, yet not an evil, wrong, yet not 
wrong, that you can shun it or worship it as you please. 
Does it not finally come to this that men must not be 
troubled about it, that it is not to be taken into account 
when we are to assert our individuality, and when it may 
stand in the way of the perfect expression and realiza- 
tion of self? Is that doctrine new and unheard of in the 
novel, the lecture room, or behind the glaring foot-lights 
of the stage? 

If multitudes doubt the very existence of objective 
truth and ignore the difference between right and wrong, 
just as many are unconsciously affected by pantheism. 
And pantheism, denying all distinction between God and 
Creation, makes sin impossible. God and man, says the 
pantheist, are one. Man is responsible to himself alone 
for his acts. Morality is thus destroyed. Man is his own 
rule of conduct, his own standard of action. Identified 
with the Absolute Right and the Absolute Good, he 
can not deviate from that right and good, he can not sin. 
And the conclusion of the materialist does not differ. If 
there be no spiritual soul, if we are puppets driven hither 
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and thither in a tragico-comical Punch and Judy show at 
the will of blind, relentless forces, if we are mere auto- 
mata, there can be no sin. For sin is the free, conscious, 
deliberate choice of moral evil. It is a free man’s act. 
It is a stain upon the spiritual soul. And, who, says a 
materialist of the school of Moleschott, has seen, felt or 
weighed a soul? Who has caught it in his test tube or 
imprisoned it in his retort? Closely analyzed, the popular 
Philosophies of to-day, Positivism and Bergsonism, and 
Christian Science and Pragmatism, lead to the denial of 
sin. These doctrines are fast gripping the hearts and 
minds of the rising generation in their merciless logic. 
The Creed of a former age has been reedited; entire 
articles have been expunged. Now the Decalogue must 
go. It must be broken to pieces and the fragments kept 
as curios for the smile and the sneer of posterity. The 
great law of the New Covenant will be: “There is no 
such thing as Sin! Think, do as thou wilt! Eat and be 
merry! Crown thy brow with roses! To-morrow we 
die.” 

The fearful consequences of this perversion of the 
moral sense must give us pause. Numbers no longer 
distinguish between good and evil. With them fair is 
foul and foul is fair. As in the great tragedy, so in 
their hearts, all good things begin to droop and drowse. 
Moral corruption follows intellectual falsehood. The 
voice of conscience is dulled, remorse muffled, if not en- 
tirely stifled. The claims of the Law are contemptuously 
set aside. Christian mortification is a superstition to be 
laughed at. Mastery of the passions, self-control are 
absolutely unknown. 

A sense, an instinct, has been lost. Yet the perception 
of good and evil, the sense and instinct of right and 
wrong, of virtue and sin, is the noblest prerogative of 
our nature. It is the sign of its nobility and grandeur. 
Where it is vigorous and active, society and the indivi- 
dual alike rise in the scale of true morality and civiliza- 
tion. Where that sense either fails entirely or is con- 
siderably blunted, we can not expect lofty ideas or a pure 
and noble life. And when to the teachings of a ruinous 
philosophy the passions lend their aid, when the allure- 
ments of the world, enhanced by all the wizardry of 
science and the blandishments of art, afford every op- 
portunity for reckless indulgence, can we wonder that 
Christians, Catholics at times, reproduce in their speech 
and in their dress, in their amusements, in social and in 
private life, in their mad rush for pleasure, wealth; for 
worldly success and honors, all the worse features of a 
Corinthian morality or a Babylonian civilization? To 
save society, to lift up the individual, we must reassert 
again in unmistakable language, the great principles of 
Catholic ethics and the moral law. A magnificent proof 
of the divinity of the Catholic Church is to be found in 
her uncompromising teaching throughout her long his- 
tory of the malice, the folly, the awful consequences of 
Sin. She preached it before wicked emperors and kings, 
to frenzied multitudes, to peasant and prince without 








favor or fear. She does not falter now. The lesson is 


needed to-day. Joun C, REvILLE, s.J. 


The New Philippine Bill 


In order to pass judgment on this bill it is necessary to 
bear in mind the events leading up to it. 

While the judicial branch of the Island government 
has ever been kept separate and apart, at the outset both 
legislative and executive powers were vested in the 
Philippine Commission or in the members composing it, 
of which body the Governor-General was one. He sat in 
council with his fellows, for long terms holding the 
portfolio of an absent or resigned commissioner. 
Though charged with executive supervision under the 
Secretary of War, he had no veto and, beyond the reach 
of his personality and official prestige, he was, as a legis- 
lator, only Primus inter Pares. 

Useful in the formative period of government, demand- 
ing quick and often radical action, this general plan was 
unAmerican because confusing the executive and legisla- 
tive departments, was unimpressive to the natives ac- 
customed to regard their Governor-General as a quasi 
sovereign, and was not in line with advanced experiments 
in colonial government. 

In 1908 came the first modification, when the legisla- 
tive power was divided, an elective assembly being 
created as a lower house, the Commission constituting 
the Senate. Whether unavoidably or not, the two houses 
soon came to the parting of the ways, so that the native 
assembly and the American controlled Commission 
reached a deadlock on legislation, the continuance of the 
administration being saved only by a provision in the 
constituent act of Congress carrying over to each fiscal 
year the budget, so to speak, of the preceding year. This 
deadlock, prolific of scandal, was paralyzing public and 
private effort and stirring up menacing race antagonism. 

The new administration at Washington sought a 
remedy in the Filipinization of the Upper House. This 
half-way remedy, while changing conditions, has failed to 
better them, resulting in an unsettling of what may be 
termed the balance of power, enervating the executive 
officers of the government and impairing confidence, to 
the injury both of business enterprise and the public 
morals. A more certain, definite and stable scheme of 
government becomes a necessity. This the second Jones 
Bill aims to supply. 

Disclaiming the intention of the people of the United 
States to make war upon Spain for territorial aggrandize- 
ment and declaring their purpose to have been the 
recognition of the independence of the Philippine Is- 
lands as soon as a stable government could be established 
therein, and the desirability of giving to the Filipinos 
such control of their domestic affairs as shall not impair 
the exercise of sovereignty by the United States, this bill 
first reenacts, with some extension, the bill of rights 
originally enacted at the instance of President McKinley, 
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containing, in substance, most of the personal and prop- 
erty guarantees of the [’ederal Constitution. 

This enactment is no empty form, for it lays at the 
foundation of the Island government the principles of 
American freedom, and among them these: That no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process ot law; that no law impairing the obliga- 
tion ot contracts shall be enacted, and that no private 
property shall be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. It bars the confiscation of property and the 
imprisonment of persons which have marked the anti- 
religious legislation of European States. In this field it 
is final because the ownership of Church property has 
been established in decisions of the Island courts, affirmed 
by the Supreme Court at Washington. 

All otncers are to be elected by the people or appointed 
by the Legislature, with the exception of the Governor- 
General and the Justices of the Supreme Court, who are 
to be appointed by the President, with the advice of the 
Federal Senate. ihe Governor-General may veto legisla- 
tion, subject to passage over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote. In that event, the veto is still open to approval or 
reversal by the President of the United States, 

The executive departments are under the Governor's 
control, though their existence and character are to be 
determined by the Legislature, which may give to their 
incumbents seats in either house, with or without a right 
of debating or voting. The Legislature is granted cus- 
tomary powers, with the restriction that its acts with 
reference to lands, timber, mining, tariff, currency and 
coinage shall not have the effect of law without the ap- 
proval of the President. The limit of public indebted- 
ness is fixed at $10,000,000, exclusive of the Friar land 
bonds. 

Members of both Houses are elected for four years, 
and besides being residents and property owners, must be 
able to read and write either Spanish or English. Suf- 
frage is conferred upon male residents of three classes: 
those who held certain offices of dignity under the 
Spanish system, those owning real property of the value 
of $250, or paying annually $15 taxes, and those able to 
read and write either the Spanish or English or a native 
language. The last item works an enlargement of the 
suffrage, as the existing law does not recognize the 
native languages. Power is reserved to Congress to 
annul all local legislation. 

At the start there shall be twelve senatorial districts, 
with twenty-four Senators and ninety representative dis- 
tricts, each with one member. Both Senators and Rep- 
resentatives are elective, except from one senatorial and 
nine representative districts, made up of outlying ter- 
ritory, for which the legislators are to be appointed by 
the Governor-General, in behalf of the non-Christian 
tribes, whose interests are also to be cared for by an 
indestructible Executive Bureau. All government salaries 
are to be regulated by the Legislature, except those of 
the Governor-General, fixed by the Act at $18,000; of the 








Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, fixed at $10,500, and 
of the Associate Justices of that Court at $10,000. 

It is noteworthy that this bill recognizes the vital im- 
portance of retaining control of the Island Supreme 
Court through appointment by the home government. In 
building up a system founded upon the American Con- 
stitution, the immediate interpretation of that Constitu- 
tion should rest with men bred in its spirit and instructed 
in its scope. A majority of the judges of this court has 
always been American, although in 1908 that majority 
narrowly escaped loss through an appointment that failed 
to take effect. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is restricted to the review of cases in- 
volving the Constitution, statutes, treaties or rights of 
the United States, its present authority to review private 
judgments above the amount of $25,000 being abolished. 

Apart from the debatable declaration as to ultimate 
independence, this bill, as outlined, contains a simple, 
modern and workable scheme of government, independent 
in all things not inconsistent with the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the United States. It will test the capacity of the 
Filipinos for self-government. Its failure would neces- 
sitate a withdrawal of popular privileges. Its success 
would mean the establishment of a power in the Pacific, 
self-government while not independent, related to the 
mother country much as Canada is related to England. 
Its inhabitants would be independent citizens of a com- 
ponent of the American Union. 

The success or failure of this bill depends upon the 
Filipino people to whose vision two ideals present them- 
selves—the one a European republic, with its proscrip- 
tions, confiscations and persecutions ; the other the North 
American commonwealth, with liberty enforced and pro- 
tected by law. It is the hope of the friends of the 
Filipinos that, rejecting the leadership of the agitator 
and the conspirator, they will follow the American ideal, 
making themselves a truly free people. 

James F. Tracey. 


The Arrogance of Early Risers 


Early risers, as a rule, are a notably arrogant set. 
Persons who are forced by grim necessity to leave their 
morning beds a few hours before the rest of mankind 
seem to think they have done a deed that places them 
among the world’s minor heroes. Even those, whom 
some accident like an absent blanket or a misset alarm 
has aroused before their wonted time, often strut about 
for the rest of the day vaunting their pitiful achieve- 
ment. The average early riser appears to believe that 
he moves on a higher ethical plane than do those who get 
up at a normal hour, when in point of fact, the direct 
contrary is nearer the truth. For the thralls of the early 
rising habit prove themselves, in some respects, near of 
kin to the farmyard fowl that begins making noises long 
before the day breaks at all. “Herald of the morn” the 
poet calls the bird. The destroyer of repose would be a 
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better title. Almost as unworthy of a rational being, too, 
is the ambition to imitate the matutinal practices of the 
lark. Yet how often as children we have had that silly 
bird held up to us as a model of all the morning virtues. 
Suppose the boys and girls of a large, old-fashioned 
family made it a rule to rise, like the lark, before the 
shriek of dawn and started singing forthwith at the top 
of their voices, would they promote domestic harmony 
as effectively as by remaining quietly asleep in their little 
truckle beds till breakfast time? It is very doubtful. 
Their unseasonably awakened elders would probably 
listen to the children’s hymns of dawn with as scant ap- 
preciation as does the average suburbanite to the “matin 
songs of feathered choristers.” It is only in religious 
houses that such sources of annoyance are absent. For 
there the entire community leave their beds at the same 
eery hour, and where all get up early together indivi- 
duals are little tempted to be vain of the achievement. 

In the average American of to-day, moreover, early 
rising is merely a form of atavism. Miles of statistics, 
gathered by careful investigators, show that the lower a 
people is in the scale of civilization the earlier they get 
up. Europeans, for example, rise later than the natives 
of Asia; the red Indian is up before the yellow Korean; 
the Zulu’s passion for early rising is renowned, while 
the depraved Patagonian, travelers report, does not go to 
bed at all. In the case also of nations, classes and in- 
dividuals, their hour of rising has proved a remarkably 
accurate index of their culture and refiriement. The 
Bavarian, for instance, gets up later than the Prussian, 
the Parisian later than the Londoner, the Bostonian 
than the Gothamite, the townsman than the villager, the 
actor than the postman, and Polly has to rise long be- 
fore Muriel. Indeed, unless it is practised from high 
spiritual motives, a chronic addiction to early rising is 
generally the mark of intellectual barbarism, or of in- 
dustrial servitude. Early risers, therefore, have little 
reason for boasting. 

“But a sunrise is so marvelously beautiful and the 
sight of it so wonderfully uplifting,” some one may here 
interpose, “that those who get up betimes to see it are 
always richly rewarded for the sacrifice.” Ah, but the 
finest sunrise ever was is a very prosaic, humdrum pro- 
ceeding compared with the average sunset. It, has not 
half the latter’s loveliness and pathos. Jocund day in 
russet mantle clad, we are credibly assured by those who 
have taken the trouble to witness the performance, has a 
way of standing tiptoe on the misty mountain tops that 
is well worth seeing. For real poetical value, however, 
the most brilliant sunrise conceivable falls far below any 
actual sunset, owing chiefly to the pensive beauty and 
gentle melancholy inseparable from the latter. For sun- 
set, thanks to the poets, has so long been closely asso- 
ciated in our minds with the dying day, drowsy blossoms, 
evening bells, homeward winding herds and_ nightin- 
gales’ first notes, that a mere sunrise, however perfect, 
grows by comparison quite commonplace. The tempers, 








moreover, of sunset observers are sweeter than those of 
breakfastless sunrise enthusiasts. After tea the vision is 
keener than in the early morning and the mind more 
sensitive to zsthetic impressions. Consequently, for 
these reasons also, the early riser should be anything 
but an arrogant person. 

As for those worn out saws, authorized by a mumbling 
grandam which enumerate the rewards or describe the 
beatitude of getting up at cockcrow, what dangerous 
sophistries they are! For instance, we are gravely as- 
sured that the early bird catches the worm. But we are 
seldom reminded with what admirable justice the worm 
was punished for its arrogant early rising. That preda- 
tory robin, moreover, did we but know the whole truth, 
was shortly after devoured by a hungry night-roaming 
grimalkin: a fate that was richly deserved. 

On moral grounds, too, the practice of early rising is 
not without its dangers. This eagerness to assist at the 
sun’s morning levee indicates, as Charles Lamb points out, 
a most unchristian spirit: “something pagan and Persic,” 
indeed; and he regards with deep concern those who 
rashly “get up with the sun,” as the phrase runs, and 
presume to regulate their “frail waking courses by the 
measure of that celestial and sleepless traveler.” Ex- 
perience has proved, moreover, how hard those who get 
up long before their neighbors find the task of keeping 
lowly-minded and meek-hearted. Early rising, as has 
now been shown conclusively, is the mother of pride and 
arrogance. The Church’s saints and holy ones, who were 
all early risers, seem to be the only persons that have 
successfully kept up the practice their whole lives 
through, without losing the virtues of meekness and 
humility. To most of Adam’s frail children, early rising 
is so formidable an undertaking and its spiritual perils so 
grave and numerous, that those who can get up early 
year after year with cheerful and humble alacrity, will 
at last be found—who can doubt it?—standing joyfully 
among the shining ones. WatterR DwicGut, s.J. 


The Young Man and Banking* 


This paper has been written to assist young men con- 
templating a banking career. The article has no applica- 
tion to those who have not the ambition and qualifica- 
tions to rise above clerical positions, but to those only 
who aspire to the higher honors and emoluments of the 
vocation for which a college education, if not necessary, 
is undoubtedly the best preparation. 

No distinction has been made between the several kinds 
of banking: private and institutional, commercial and 
savings are considered generically, as they are in reality 
differentiated only by their functions in the same field of 
endeavor. The private banker who promotes a new enter- 
prise and the savings banker who buys a seasoned security 
are both performing an important part in the creation and 





*The ninth of a series of vocational articles. 
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distribution of wealth. As, however, the greatest oppor- 
tunities are open to the private banker much of what fol- 
lows has a special regard to him. 

Banking is broadly the science of money and credits 
applied to business. Banks are the reservoirs for the 
collection and diffusion of the wine pressed from labor 
and capital. This is called liquid wealth and in its 
functions has been compared to the circulation of the 
blood. All business must be financed, whether it is an 
international war or the running of a saw mill. Govern- 
ment, agriculture, transportation, industry and organized 
charity each in some way has need of the banker. He 
meets the world and it meets him at every turn. There 
is no sphere of material development in which he is not 
active, and therefore the employment of experts in every 
branch of industry has become a necessity in supplying 
or helping to supply the basis for banking transactions. 
Cuilibet in arte sua credendum est. 

It is frequently asked whether banking presents as 
many opportunities for success as formerly, which 
suggests the question, “What is success?” and reminds 
one of that other question asked two thousand years ago 
of Truth Itself, “What is Truth?’ In all man’s deal- 
ings with his fellow men the ethical is the paramount 
factor because without it there is no success. It is im- 
possible for moral beings to get away from ethical stan- 
dards, and no matter what the individual may think, our 
reputations will finally depend more on the quality of our 
actions than on their results. Banking success consists 
in the legitimate and profitable attainment of the ends 
for which banking exists, and the sphere of its action is 
as wide and diversified as human effort. This sphere is 
therefore an ever-enlarging one, keeping pace with the 
advance in productive methods, with the development of 
natural resources including the forces of nature, and with 
the growth and increasing demands of population and the 
constant approximating of the peoples of the world 
through improved transportation and other means of 
intercourse. A single example is the application of elec- 
tricity to industry which has revolutionized old and 
created new processes on such a scale as to stagger the 
imagination in its endeavor to picture the future. The 
simple fact is that material development is limited only 
by human capacity and that banking facilities must keep 
abreast of it. 

So much in brief for the banker’s activities. Now, what 
manner of man should pursue such a career and what 
should be his qualifications? He must have a sound 
knowledge of the fundamentals of political economy and 
business; know the inter-relations of men and affairs; 
have a comprehensive understanding of general business 
and financial conditions at home and abroad ; know causes 
through their effects and be able partially to forecast 
from experience. He must be analytical, deductive and 
inductive; have a strong grasp of principles and a wide 
breadth of view. To him good judgment is indispens- 
able: he must detect and avoid the pitfalls that are laid 








for the unwary and be expért in reading men and their 
motives. An important part of banking is the art of 
minding other people’s business. He.must safeguard his 
relations to other men; beware of “grafters” and un- 
scrupulous promoters; be able to appraise character, col- 
lateral and conditions. He must be constructive, an up- 
builder. In his various relations to society he is trustee, 
promoter and underwriter; principal and intermediary ; 
counsellor and guide. 

His business is to promote business and to conserve 
capital and his temptations are those incident to money- 
making. He thinks and reasons in terms of profits. His 
temptations are to become sordid, selfish, unscrupulous, 
overreaching; to make money fast; to take hazardous 
risks; to grow careless in his transactions; to become 
callous; to use his influence for unworthy ends; to lust 
for power; to try for temporary advantages instead of 
enduring results ; to transgress the sound laws of financial 
health ; to turn his opportunities to his own benefit only : 
to use other people’s money in unwarranted ways; to 
betray his trust; to strain the truth for self-interest; to 
become proud, jealous and covetous and in fine to make 
money the end of existence. 

Being concerned as a business in those things for which 
nearly all men strive, and which properly used are the 
necessary instruments of civilization, his temptations are 
as many and as great as are his opportunities for good. 
The ideal banker must therefore be many-sided; a judge 
of men and circumstances; calm but decisive ; sometimes 
slow and at other times quick to conclude, but always 
prompt to act; deliberative but not procrastinating ; con- 
servative but not narrow; broad and not prodigal; accu- 
rate and not a slave to details; calculating but not heart- 
less. He must have visions and not be visionary ; he must 
meet booms and panics with courage, prudence and 
equanimity, neither too much puffed up by success nor 
dejected by reverses ; he must be full of initiative, well in- 
formed, ready, versatile, resourceful, industrious and 
conscientious. 

Is all this impossible in one person? Perhaps no one 
combines it all: much of it is necessary in any vocation, 
but it all has a special relation to the banker, and it rests 
on the bed-rock of character. The young man, therefore, 
who has the ability and character to do and to resist in 
substantial measure as outlined in the foregoing paper 
may look for success, but the true criterion of success, 
however, is not the accumulation of a fortune. 

With the passing of time and in the strong light of 
publicity it has occasionally been disclosed that those 
whom the world had acclaimed as most successful were 
really failures and that honor should be written over the 
financial graves of- others who, unjustly blamed, went 
down in the struggle. No man is a master of all the 
factors necessary to financial success, but every man is 
the master of his own motives and actions. 

JAMEs M. WILLCox, 
Vice-President of the Philadelphia Savings Fund Society. 
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The Two Spains 


They know Spain imperfectly or not at all, who study her in 
her political and official life, and in what may be called her 
purely external appearances and manifestations. The soul of 
Spain is not to be sought or found in her government, in her 
political leaders, in her parliament, in her large cities. These latter 
are practically the only places visited by the tourist. If he is ac- 
quainted with them he imagines he knows the country. But in 
reality, there are two Spains. One seethes with restless, clamorous 
activity in the Cortes, in the various departments of the ministry, 
in official headquarters. The other, spreading out in hamlet and 
villages, over the mountains and the fields, toils and prays in 
silence, preserving unimpaired and as a hallowed trust, its faith, 
its piety, and the sacred traditions of the fatherland. 

This second Spain, the true, the genuine Spain, and for that 
reason, the larger and the more worthy of serious study, lately 
sent its representatives to a Solemn Congress in Madrid. They 
met in the aisles of that noble monument, a masterpiece of art, 
which in June, 1911, witnessed the enthusiasm of the Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress, an assembly which left imperishable 
memories in the heart of the Spanish people. 

More than six thousand Franciscan Tertiaries, gathered from 
the remotest corners and provinces of Spain, lately gathered in 
that same noble edifice. They met to communicate to one another 
the sacred fire that burns within their breasts, to encourage one 
another in their holy resolutions, in their desires and longings 
for true Christian perfection, so much in keeping with the spirit 
of their Holy Patriarch, St. Francis of Assisi. They came to 
study ways and means to deepen, to render more efficacious and 
lasting, to intensify their action and influence on modern society. 
It was their ambition and their desire to breathe into individuals, 
families, into society itself, the breath of Christian life, to en- 


kindle, if possible some spark of the burning fire of the Poor. 


Man of Assisi. 

The Congress was honored by the presence of a great many 
bishops. Its public sessions were one unbroken and triumphant 
hymn to the Great Patriarch. The social, political, even the 
literary and artistic influence, exercised in Spain by the Saint, 
found eloquent panegyrists in the orators who followed one 
another in San Francisco el Grande. Among them we must men- 
tion the Bishops of Segovia, Lugo, Burgos, Ossund, as well as 
the Catholic deputies, Mella, Senante and Marin Lazaro, the 
representatives in Parliament of the Jaimist and Integrist parties 
and of “the Centre of Social Defence.” 

“Franciscanism,” if we may use the word, has put forth deep 
roots in Spain. It has a long and glorious history. The great 
orators of the assembly could not but delight and deeply stir 
the Franciscan tertiaries as they recalled, with glowing eloquence, 
the many beautiful episodes of our national life so clearly 
stamped with the spirit of St. Francis. They spoke of the im- 
mortal Cardinal Ximenes, Spain’s greatest and noblest states- 
man, marching out to conquer Ordn and Northern Africa, wear- 
ing as a general's sash, the Franciscan’s cord. They mentioned 
the portico of the monastery of La Rabida, transformed into 
the gateway of the New World, by the keen intelligence and 
loving sympathy of a Franciscan friar, Padre Marchena, and the 
heroism of a Franciscan tertiary, Christopher Columbus. They re- 
called the greatest genius that ever wrote the language of Castille, 
Miguel Cervantes, pointing with pride to the tertiary’s girdle 
which he constantly wore; Murillo, the incomparable painter of 
the Immaculate Conception, flashing his very soul into one of 
his noblest canvasses: Christ leaning from His Cross to press 
Francis to His Heart. They spoke lovingly of the Seraphic Saint 
of Umbria himself visiting Spain, traversing Navarre, Galicia 
and Catalufia, at the moment when her armies were returning 
in triumph from the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, where 
Mohammedanism, the invader and the conqueror of our country, 








had received its death-blow. In the speeches, pronounced by 
our best Catholic orators, these splendid and stirring facts of 
our national history were in turn brought before the audience. 
The story made all sigh and long for the old Catholic Spain; 
the chivalrous and heroic Spain of bygone days. 

Yet it must not be imagined that this Franciscan Congress was 
nothing else but a mere literary and academic tourney. It had 
also and in a striking manner its eminently practical side. After 
mature reflection, it passed a series of resolutions which gave 
expression to the fiery zeal of the Franciscan Tertiaries. The 
Congress condemned the irreligious and immoral press; protested 
against indecent fashions in dress, so dangerous and offensive 
to Christian modesty; stigmatized the obscene and lewd plays, 
which cause the moral ruin of countless souls; deplored and 
exposed the increase of indifferentism and infidelity, and the 
evil effects of godless education. These grave questions were 
given ample and mature study. The resolutions passed must 
now be made effective in concrete and definite acts. This will 
be the best result of the noble apostleship of the Tertiaries of 
St. Francis. 

Besides this great Congress there is another manifestation of 
the faith and piety of the Spanish people in the ceaseless pil- 
grimages to Avila and Alba de Tormes, the cradle and the tomb 
of Teresa of Jesus, Castille’s greatest Saint. Daily and from 
our remotest provinces, thousands of devout clients swarm to 
these hallowed spots. They gladly undertake a long and weari- 
some journey to remain but a few hours in those places which 
still preserve the memories, the relics, and the sweet odor of 
the virtues of the reformer of Carmel. The great majority of 
these pilgrims is composed of simple peasants and farmers, of 
plain, hard-working folk, artisans, laborers. And it is no small 
sacrifice for them to gather and to spend the few pesetas the 
journey requires. These are the common people, simple, pious 
souls. They have not read the writings of the Saint; they have 
never felt the wonderful beauty and the charm of her works, 
nor sounded the depth of her majestic thought. For them it 
is sufficient to know that Teresa of Jesus was a great Spaniard 
and a great Saint. On this account, they make pilgrimages to her 
shrines and offer her the homage of their hearts. Such is the 
faith of Spain, of the silent, toiling, suffering, heroic Spain. It 
is a robust, unconquerable faith, a faith ever ready to make sacri- 
fices, ever prompt to manifest itself. 

There is no doubt about it. In Spain, underneath the mask 
and the cloak of political and social life, there throbs a deep 
and strong current of holy idealism. It is hidden from those 
who observe the exterior only. But those who look beneath the 
surface do not, can not, despair of the salvation and the resur- 
rection of a people that still bears Christ in its heart, and may 
at any time become once more the Church’s greatest champion. 

‘ Noperto TorcAt, 
President of the Spanish Catholic Press Association. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


‘Dangers of the Newspaperman’s Career 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I see from the copies of AMeErIcA that have reached me lately 
that my little article on “The Young Man in Journalism” has 
soothed some correspondents and irritated others, if irritation 
is the proper word with which to describe Mr. James J. Rooney’s 
ferocity. 

This gentleman and J. W. K., who has been ten, twenty, 
thirty—what is the number?—years in journalism, say that I 
have grossly exaggerated the dangers and evils of the news- 
paperman’s career. Mr. Horgan, who has devoted almost half a 
century to reportorial and editorial duties, says I am absolutely 
right. I thank him. I am. 
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Then comes Mr. Chazal, another journalist, who carelessly 
does not state how many years he has labored in the devil’s 
vineyard, and who says I am partly right and partly wrong. 

And there we are! 

After all this controversy we can come to but one conclusion: 
people’s experiences differ. Mr. Rooney has seen very little 
drunkenness and heard little profanity. I for my part have 
heard a great deal of profanity and obscenity and seen a great 
deal of drunkenness. I have seen “crack” reporters drunk again 
and again, even when they were engaged on important stories. 

How these stories always appear is to me a delightful mystery. 
Perhaps the solution is that they don’t. At least not by the hand 
that was ordered to write them. The mutual charity that exists 
among newspapermen, and which | praised highly in my article, 
may be responsible for their appearance. I know that in my ex- 
perience—small indeed compared to that of some of my critics 
and defenders—I have often seen an article partly or entirely 
written by a friend for a friend in distress. 

If you have read this letter so far, gentle reader, you will 
undoubtedly have seen that there is not much point to it. It 
is all really a great waste of time, as I merely repeat what my 
experience has been, just as Mr. Rooney can answer this letter 
by repeating what his has been. 

There is really very little difference between Mr. Rooney and 
myself. The only difference is, that I am right and he is wrong. 
He has seen very little drunkenness and therefore assumes that 
it is practically non-existent. I have seen a great deal of it and 
therefore know that the evil is there. 


Cadenabbia, Lago di Como, Italy. Louis H. WETMorE. 


Do Catholics Need a Daily Paper? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of the needs of the Catholic body in the United States is 
a daily press. The admirable publications of which AMERICA 
is a leading representative are doing good work, but there is a 
field which they are not entering. The daily press in the United 
States has a mission which the weekly papers can not perform. 
Among the dailies, however, the rule seems to be to look upon 
the rights of Catholics as matters which can be altogether 
ignored or discussed with feeble concern and as a favor. This 
attitude is almost general and seems to be acquiesced in by 
Catholics themselves. 

Why should not their attitude be frankly stated? Is it pos- 
sible that the vast membership of the Church can not support 
a great daily in the metropolis of the country? There should 
be such a journal—a newspaper in the best sense of the word, a 
paper that would be just to all men and absolutely fearless. 

Many organs, prone to engage in occasional attacks on 
the Church or its adjunct features and careful to say 
nothing which would be in the least deprecatory of the criminal 
warfare upon Catholics, are supported by Catholics themselves 
and actually thrive and become wealthy on the money of those 
who are treated with contempt. 

I am not advocating a Catholic daily press that would be of 
the firebrand type. But when I see such gross injustice to 
Catholics as exists in present-day journalism I am forced to the 
conclusion that the time is here for an application of that vener- 
able saying: “God helps those who help themselves.” I ask for 
criticism of the statements which I have written. 

Believe me when I assert that nothing is to be gained by the 
policy of silence regarding the matter discussed. Catholics 
should have a more effective way of dealing with such wrongs 
as the evil committed by the Wilson Administration in giving 
the support of our government to the anti-Catholic Mexican 
Constitutionalists. Look too, at the position of the daily press 


regarding the Nathan affair. 
C. W. 


The Cry of the Children 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America, entitled “The Cry of the Children,” 
appealed to me strongly. So, with some hesitation, for fear 
of being thought a busybody, I decided to mention this 
matter. If there are sixteen millions of us and each con- 
tributed an average of ten cents, which is a low average 
considering the number of well-to-do Catholics that we 
have, the fund would reach the sum of one million, six hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

If we had an organization for this purpose, and if it were 
kept constantly advertised in the Catholic Press, so that 
people would always know where to send small donations of 
from a few cents up, might not sufficient funds be raised to 
carry on this work? 


Williamsburg, Iowa. J. F. Kirsy. 


Children’s Games To-day 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It was with great interest that I read the article on “The 
Games of Yesterday’s Children,” by B. M. Kelly, because I am 
a kindergartner and have had an opportunity to observe city 
children at play. By offering a few of my observations I hope 
to dispel the doubt as to whether children know how to amuse 
themselves any more. 

It is part of our work to help the child retain his natural 
spontaneity, and to give him an opportunity to develop mentally, 
physically and spiritually through play, rather than merely to 
teach him how to play in the kindergarten. Many of the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood where I work are of foreign parentage 
and have less opportunity to learn our folk games than American 
children. But would it not be an indication of the same love of 
play and natural spontaneity that “yesterday’s children” possessed, 
if, when a class of these children, averaging five years of age, 
was left to itself, a group formed and the little voices lifted to 
the ear of the astonished teacher the very words of the game: 
“We're riding here to get married”? At other times they have 
played “London Bridge,” “F'armer in the Dell,” “Cat and Mouse,” 
“Charlie Over the Water,” and a game of tag, during which 
they shout at the one “It”: 


Old Mother Witch, 

Couldn’t sew a stitch; 
Picked up a penny 

And thought she was rich. 


The girls are leaders in these games, the boys preferring to 
play horse and ball, although many of them join in at times. 
These little ones are quite expert rope jumpers, having their 
“steady turner,” or changing about. They jump singly, by twos, 
and “all in together.” 

Many and curious are the jingles in time to which they 
j@mp, as, 

Old Man Daisy 
Sets me crazy 
and, 
Up the ladder 
Down the _ ladder. 
Another is 
nod your head, 
go to bed. 
say your prayers, 
fly up stairs. 


Buster, Buster, 
Buster, Buster, 
Buster, Buster, 
Buster, Buster, 


It is not in the schoolyard alone that these children play, but 
they can be seen in the evening, in the street, playing school in 
the regulation manner, or “statues” or the games already cited. 
Does this not seem hopeful for To-day’s Children? 
Rochester, Vt. A KINDERGARTNER. 





Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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Commissions, Sociologists, Morons, Idiots 


Commissions are too numerous and various for listing 
and description. Sociologists, though plentiful enough, 
do not beggar classification. There are just two sets, 
people of sense and people of no sense. Of the former 
Of the latter and their methods much 
should be said. Very little is to their credit. Usually 
they are dour, arrogant, meddlesome spinsters, full ot 
acute angles, face and soul, who are filled with a rabid 
zeal for the reform of everybody except themselves, the 
very ones who stand most in need of it. These unsexed 
creatures, aided by a few old gentlemen, have been active 
of late in advocacy of the sterilization laws, and what 
not. They would reform the world by the surgeon’s 
knife. Victims will not be wanting. They will furnish 
them. They will go into the highways and byways, into 
orphanages and classrooms and prisons, apply the Binet 
test, pronounce this person a moron, and that one an im- 
becile, a subject for the knife, that society may be pro- 
tected. To the shame of a noble profession, surgeons 
will put their scalpel to the base use of violating the 
natural laws. Such sociologists are a pest to the State. 
They do not understand life or morals, or the Binet test, 
or any of the things they prate about and abuse. They 
ignore the limitations of science, apply tests meant for 
children to adults, jump at fool conclusions, force brutal 
laws on the statute books, and then start the mischief all 


little need be said. 


over again in some other place. 

No whole-souled, sound-limbed drayman, or plough- 
man or coalheaver, could go on a spree, meet my lady 
sociologist before complete recovery and escape without a 
tag for the operating table. Not one of these chaps, drunk 
or sober, would get through the test safely. They would 
be pronounced subnormal, morons forsooth, or idiots, or 
what not. Not long since eighty-five per cent. of adult 
delinquents were actually assigned to such classes. 
Plague on it! There is a remedy for the nonsense. Give 





us a law obliging each soi-disant sociologist to submit 
the other to the Binet test. Each would pronounce the 
other subnormal. The surgeons might then apply their 
knives to opening heads. Commissions for lunacy, and 
so on, could look on and learn how far their trust 
was misplaced. May the latest Commission, just ap- 
pointed by the Governor of New York, take thought, 
avoid sociologists, refuse to believe that the Binet test 
is God, and remember that idiots are not brutes. 


‘“Movies’’ and Moving Pictures 


The craze for the “movies” seems to be settling down 
into a sensible man’s interest in moving pictures.. Curios- 
ity has been stimulated overmuch by every exciting 
form of motion and picture, and is now undergoing a 
reaction. Money-schemers have exploited it to excess; 
they have driven the measure of the popular frenzy one 
degree too high. Most extraordinary adventures in 
romance and daring, of Pauline and Peter, and “things 
that should not even be mentioned,” much less pictured, 
“among you,” have flickered out their brief life upon the 
screen. We have had enough of them, and we want a 
rest and a change and something better. 

For a long time Catholic pastors have recognized this 
evil of overstimulated curiosity, and in consequence have 
been slow to welcome the moving picture to the parish 
hall. It meant, they feared, either giving an initial im- 
pulse in the wrong direction, or increasing the growing 
impetus of excitement. Besides, it was hard to choose 
a set of films from which everything objectionable would 
be absent. 

Good riddance to the “movies”! Welcome to the mov- 
ing pictures!’ The moving pictures have come to stay, 
not as drama, but,as a form of instruction. They will 
not serve the purpose of fiction, except funny fiction. As 
tragedy, or romance, or adventure they are simply gro- 
tesque ; but to recall realities in the present or the past 
they will have a lasting popular interest which no written 
works of history, or travel, or science can supply. Mov- 
ing pictures, aside from their value as photographs, are 
matters of actual fact. There is no room in them for 
fancy, much less for frenzy. 

For this purpose of instruction, in things Catholic, 
Catholics, too, will now begin to use the moving pictures. 
The children of light are learning wisdom from the 
children of the world. The pictures will be exhibited 
at regular intervals. They will be censored and ap- 
proved by the proper authorities, and will deal with 
subjects of Catholic interest, such as the lives of the 
saints, Catholic history and contemporary Catholic events. 
-This is a worthy enterprize, deserving the heartiest co- 
operation of both clergy and laity, and we wish it all 
success. 

There is a smart saying—it sounds like the French— 
that “virtue is never interesting.” Can this be true? Have 
we gone so far as that in our modern progress of “lib- 
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erty without limit,” our breaking down of boundaries? 
it was not so in the past. What great artist but sketched 
his Madonna? It certainly is not true for Catholics to- 
day. Only six or seven weeks ago 15,000 Catholics dur- 
ing ten days went to see the Passion Play in Buffalo, 
and were moved to tears. And as for the people in 
general, vice at any rate feels the need of masquerading 
in the clothing of virtue. A man would slink away from 
a signboard that was unblushingly obscene, or brutally 
vulgar, but he can pretend a high-minded indignation 
before the crowd as he pays his nickel or his dime to 
gaze at the “Traffics” and the “Terrors.” 

It is not interest that is lacking, but knowledge. There 
is nothing more interesting to us than the history of our 
religion: no love of man half so beautiful as the love of 
God that swayed the breast of Agnes, no bravery in bat- 
tle like the gay fortitude of Lawrence in his burning 
agony, no make-believe adventures so thrilling as those 
perilous days of Sebastian and his friends in the cata- 
combs. Catholics are proud of their undying line of saints ; 
they are the real heroes of the world, who mark the Cath- 
olic Church for true. But we do not know them as we 
should. Reading the story of a saint’s life is one thing; 
seeing it pictured before you is another. Few people 
read biographies, but we are all curious to see. Moving 
pictures can serve no nobler interest than this. They 
will make us more‘familiar with the saints we love, and 
warm our devotion by the picture the saints’ lives and 
the Church’s history offer us of the Christian virtues. 


Newspapers and Criminals 


Certain criminals delight in cheap notoriety. They 
court it in various ways, are happy with it, sad without 
it. It is the motive of many of their crimes; it is their 
consolation in their trials. A “scare head line,” a printed 
photograph and a sensational description of themselves 
and their acts console them for a drubbing by the police 
and a month in prison. Given sufficient public notice, 
they are ready to dare and do anything. Even a hunger 
strike in the very presence of bonbons has no terrors for 
them. On the contrary, it is the joy of their hearts. The 
papers will spread the news from Maine to California, 
from Alaska to Florida. They will be martyrs before 
the people. Their comrades will preach their heroism 
from the hustings and talk it from the curb. Matter 
will not be lacking. The public prints will furnish it 
every day, fresh from the cell or some place nearby. No 
item of the prisoner’s impudence and lawlessness will be 
lost. All that they do and much that they never thought 
of doing will be written in a racy style. The prisoners 
will know all about it, too. They will get the news: 
they will hear how it inflamed “the comrades,” and sad- 
dened some who are not comrades. They will take new 
courage, put on new defiance, acquire new determination 
against the day of release. That come, they will don the 
rags of anarchy, gauze skirts and red stockings, maybe, 








and harangue the offscourings of the nations in an effort 
to incite them to violence. Notoriety is their motive. 
They get it through the papers. Obscurity would be a 
cure. Let them have it, They will have it when keepers, 
wardens, prison doctors, commissioners hold their tongues 
and the imagination of reporters cease to work. When 
will this be? No man can tell. There is little hope that 
those imaginations will ever become torpid. 


‘‘T am a Catholic’’ 


An editor’s task would be a pleasant one had he never 
to write anything but what is agreeable to his readers, 
and never to receive any letters but such as tell him he is 
a great man and his periodical simply perfect. Some- 
times, however, it is his duty to speak plainly concerning 
some movement of which the principles, or at least, the 
development are not in accordance with our Christian 
faith. He does so after mature consideration, after tak- 
ing the advice of his associates, because the errors in- 
volved are dangerous, not because he takes any pleasure 
in ruffling the feelings of others. Nevertheless, he 
knows that his letter box will, for two or three weeks, 
give him daily two or three scolding letters which will 
charge him with ignorance, partisanship, truckling to the 
wealthy and powerful, and so on. The writers seem un- 
able to realize that the editors of a periodical such as 
AMERICA are chosen by competent authority because of 
qualities the very opposite of what are imputed to them, 
and that when one does not agree with what they say, the 
wiser course would be to reflect upon it seriously, to seek 
enlightenment, since the error may be one’s own, not the 
periodical’s. 

With many of such writers the “I am a Catholic” 
argument is a favorite one. Sometimes it is put more 
modestly under the form: “Dr. A., or Father B., or Mr. 
C., or Mrs, D. is a Catholic”; but it comes to the same 
thing since, and “I agree with him, or her” must always 
be understood. The argument, if worked out, would run 
as follows: “I ama Catholic. I support that movement 
or hold these opinions; therefore, the movement or the 
opinions are quite consistent with the Catholic faith.’ 
Sometimes it would be put more pointedly: “I am as 
good a Catholic as you are; therefore, my opinions are 
as good as yours, and you fail grievously in Christian 
charity when you condemn them.” The absurdity of the 
argument is’ patent. 

Opinions and movements are to be judged by estab- 
lished phitosophical and theological principles. If they 
are in conformity with these they are to be approved, at 
least theoretically. When it comes to putting them in 
practice, prudence must have its say, since not every- 
thing that is true in theory is necessarily to be reduced to 
execution without regard to conditions of persons, place 
and time. If they contradict those principles they must 
be condemned utterly. If they are such as may lead one 
astray from sound principles, though not contradicting 
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them openly and formally, they must be characterized as 
dangerous. That'they are held by some, apparently good 
Catholics, does not justify them, neither does the con- 
demnation of them involve any reflection on the good 
faith of their supporters. On the contrary, it assumes 
this. When an opinion, or a movement in philosophy, or 
theology, or ethics, or sociology, or politics, is said to be 
dangerous, it is not meant that it is dangerous to the 
sceptic, or the heretic, or the modernist, or the socialist, 
or the revolutionist, or to the state of society, civil or 
religious, they aim at bringing about, but to the indi- 
vidual Catholic and to Christian society. The danger to 
such is that, good Catholics as they are at the present 
moment, if they persist in such opinions they will cease 
gradually to be such, and will contribute to the weaken- 
ing of social Christianity. History is full of sad ex- 
amples of this, and such examples will recur to the end 
of this world of men and women prone to err. 


Official France at Home and Abroad 


Consistency was once a jewel the world over. It is a 
joke now, especially in France. Official France is en- 
gaged in a furious war on religious men and women at 
home and in the colonies. The Prime Minister is sput- 
tering against them on Monday; thundering against 
them on Tuesday; driving them into exile on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Official 
France has gone to the very depths of infamy to perse- 
cute religious men and women. She has denied them the 
elementary rights, not only of citizens, but of human 
beings. Her lawmakers have robbed them of their 
property; her soldiers have driven many of them forth 
at the point of the bayonet; others found their way to 
poorhouses, to die amongst outcasts. That happens at 
home and in the colonies. There is a second act in the 
play, however. Two French exiles were murdered the 
other day in Mexico. They belonged to the well-known 
Congregation of Christian Brothers. Official France was 
in a rage immediately. The act was staged overnight. 
Now there are blusterings and threatenings and tears in 
turn. Reparation must be made or official France . 
The consequences are too terrible to write. Graves are 
yawning on all sides. Truly, consistency is no longer 
a jewel: it is a joke. Official France refuses to laugh: 
the rest of the world is convulsed. Such is French poli- 
tics, a game of “catch-as-catch-can,” take what you get, 
play the buffoon and outrage God and common decency. 





Progressives and Feminists 


Two distinct types of people are often found in co- 
educational institutions. The former set occupies pro- 
fessors’ chairs; the latter is in the benches. The 
professors are called progressives. They have earned 
the title by teaching revolt against the moral law. The 
students are named feminists. They have become so 





unwomanly that their sex would be forgotten else. Press 
dispatches report that Tulane University had at least one 
progressive and one feminist within its walls. He mar- 
ried, and after a while decided that matrimony was a 
“cowardly institution.” She listened. Then they dis- 
appeared together. A wife is now suing for divorce; 
creditors are clamoring for their money; a girl’s life is 
blighted. The thoughts that led to all this baseness are 
common in a certain kind of coeducational institutions. 
The sinful action is a natural sequence of the thoughts. 
The whole episode is commended to the attention of 
many Catholics who once woke up rich, in the hope that 
they will teach their daughters to brew tea and make 
fudge at home. Morals will be safeguarded then. 


Borrowing Trouble 


One day you start to read a document sent you 
through the mail and your hair begins to stand on end. 
How ignorant you have been of the fact that dangers 
threaten you on all sides! You hear of bankrupt busi- 
ness, ruined homes, broken hearts and new-made graves. 
You are told to behold the lands denuded of their 
primeval forests, the teeming rivers run dry, the once 
laughing population decimated by plagues, the prodigals 
swarming on the park-benches, while the elder sons at 
home are twiddling their fingers and knocking their 
heels together in helpless idleness under tottering roofs. 
Volcanoes, tidal-waves, conflagrations, earthquakes, 
droughts, cloudbursts, typhoons, simoons, deadly siroccos 
are simultaneously and desperately attacking your fel- 
low-countrymen. “It is the Black and Blue Peril upon 
us,” you shriek in horror. “Who are the monsters doing 
all this?” You turn back to the title-page and you find 
with some relief that you have been reading Campaign 
Document No, 789. You recall that an election is com- 
ing on, and at such an important time a politician is a bor- 
rower of trouble, second to none, if he happens to be 
out of office. Put him in office, and he sets aside his blue 
glasses for rosy ones. 

Your young poet is an expert borrower of trouble. 
He loves to round up flocks of woes into the precincts of 
his verse. He is always “holding the ’phone” for the 
“still, sad music of humanity.” Sorhe other mourners 
are not contented with inheriting all the sorrows of the 
past and annexing all contemporary gloom, but they 
must get an option on the sadness of posterity. It was a 
peculiarly susceptible Chinaman, who at a _ birthday 
party given to about fifty relatives, was found shedding 
copious tears. When anxious inquirers began to search 
for the head-waters of this new river, they were in- 
formed that the host was weeping because he had just 
realized that in two hundred years he would have so 
many relatives he would be unable to accommodate them 
all in his house. 

China ought to have the prize in the International 
Contest of Trouble Borrowers, but in this lugubrious 
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competition the place of honor must be awarded to the 
mother of a first child, or an only one. After an Irish 
dozen of children the faculty for borrowing trouble 
grows tired and stops working, but with the first one 
nothing except the conglomerate of horrors which 
Shakespeare’s witches put into their cauldrons to the 
tune of “double, double, toil and trouble,” or perhaps the 
catalogue of miseries which can be healed by the latest 
patent-medicine, can exceed in variety and malignancy the 
choice collection of troubles which a fond mother will 
conjure up in a minute around her darling. She stands 
at the door through which her offspring has wandered, 
and as with dry-eyed despair she faces the wide, wide 
world, she is benumbed by the multiplied possibilities of 
disaster with which civilization has armed itself against 
her single treasure. The universality of her apprehen- 
sions is on a par with that Irishman whose drove of pigs 
escaped from him and left him crying out in dismay: 
“They will run up all manner of streets!’ So will her 
darling, and automobiles go on forever. 

For this pessimistic proclivity the old adage gave as a 
remedy the sage advice: Do not cross any bridges until 
you come to them. The great English dramatist, seeing 
the uncertainty of the affairs of men, has his two pagan 
characters “reason with the worst that may befall.” A 
good rule that, if the reasoning is on Christian and not 
pagan principles, as in the play! Better, however, than 
all proverbs and plays are the words of Him who bor- 
rowed others’ troubles in order to lighten them. Such 
borrowings are safe and lucrative investments, but to 
borrow trouble, in order to add blindly to one’s own, 
spells bankruptcy. Therefore, we are told: “Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof.”” The Cross indeed must 
be borne, but its heavier weight rests on Him, and there 
is no doubt a special significance in the fact that we are 
told not to burden our shoulders for life. ‘Take up 
your cross daily.” Don’t borrow three hundred and 
sixty-four other crosses. Perhaps there will be only one. 


LITERATURE 


A Trainer of Martyrs 


“He prevented the Catholic religion from being destroyed in 
England,” is the tribute Thompson Cooper, writing in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” pays Cardinal Allen. The 
eulogy is well deserved. For unless that great churchman had 
devoted his life to the maintenance, first at Douay, afterwards at 
Rheims, of a seminary for the training of zealous and intrepid 
priests, the Faith would have been quenched in England as 
completely as in Denmark or Sweden. Similar acknowledg- 
ments of Allen’s invaluable services to religion are to be found 
in “An Elizabethan Cardinal” (Herder), the excellent biography 
of William Allen, which recently came from the pen of Martin 
Haile whose “Life of Reginald Pole’ will be remembered. 
Writes the author: 


It was Allen’s great achievement to save the shattered 
remnants of the old faith from utter ruin—by his presence, 
his writings, and above all, by the labors of the priests whom 
he trained to labor undaunted in a blood-stained field. 





This bulwark of the Church in England during the reign of 
Elizabeth was a Lancashire boy, being born at Rossall Grange in 
1532. Made a fellow of his college at Oxford when only eigh- 
teen he subsequently became Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, and 
chose an ecclesiastical career. But when Queen Elizabeth, suc- 
ceeding her half-sister Mary, began to rob the English people of 
their Faith, Allen resigned his post and joined the Oxford and 
Cambridge Catholics who had migrated to Louvain. 

Returning after three years to Lancashire, where the new 
penal laws were being enforced, young Allen found many of 
the clergy and laity weakly conforming to the Queen's religion. 
There were actually priests who first said Mass in private and 
then went to the parish church to read the service from the 
300k of Common Prayer. Dr. Allen at once wrote and circu- 
lated among his countrymen a treatise entitled “Certain Brief 
Reasons Concerning Catholic Faith,” and, though he was not 
yet a priest himself, he went from one country house to another 
arguing and exhorting with such power and persuasion that the 
Catholics of Lancashire soon came to hold right views about 
religion and “abstained altogether from the communion, churches, 
sermons, books, and all spiritual communication with heretics.” 
It was largely owing to the zeal Allen displayed during this visit 
that Lancashire remained for the next three centuries a veritable 
“hot-bed of popery.” 

Leaving his native country, to which he was never to return, 
Allen repaired to Malines where he was made a priest in 1565. 
The same year he published a masterly treatise on purgatory, a 
book which caused the author to be expressly mentioned in the 
Queen’s writ as a man who should be apprehended and com- 
mitted to ward. But Father Allen’s great life-work had not yet 
really begun. That was to be the forming of missionaries for 
the preservation of the Faith in England. Mainly owing to the 
efforts of Dr. John Vendeville, whose enthusiasm for the cause 
Father Allen had aroused, the English College was started at 
Douay University in 1568, five or six Englishmen of “great 
ability and promise” established themselves in the house and 
Father Allen became its first President. 

“The course of study at the new seminary,” writes Mr. Haile, 
“was as generous as the diet was meagre,” and the training of 
the heart accompanied that of the intellect. Three years after 
its foundation there were nearly a hundred Englishmen in the 
college. In 1573 Dr. Allen, who had meanwhile received his 
degree in theology, presented four young men, the first fruits 
of his training, for Holy Orders. The next year six more were 
ordained, and three were sent forthwith to England. Elizabeth 
and her ministers at first affected to regard Dr. Allen’s college 
with contempt, but they soon began to fear and hate it and the 
Queen’s secret agents were at last successful in stirring up the 
hostility of the Flemings, and persuading them that Allen and 
his young men were partisans of Spain. So the students were 
forced to leave Douay in 1578 and settle at Rheims. 

During the ten years of the seminary’s existence in Flanders 
Dr. Allen had trained seventy-four priests, sending to England 
some years as many as twenty. Fifteen of these young Fathers 
had already died on the scaffold, others in prison. The fate of 
Cuthbert Mayne, Father Campion’s pupil and the seminary’s 
proto-martyr, was typical. After secretly ministering for a year 
to the Catholics of his native Cornwall, he was arrested and 
brought to trial on the charge of denying Elizabeth’s spiritual 
supremacy, of possessing a brief of indulgence and of wearing an 
Agnus Dei. Offered his life if he would swear “on the book” 
that Elizabeth was the head of the Church, he took the Bible in 
his hands, as Allen relates, made the sign of the cross on it, 
kissed it and said: “The Queen never was, nor is, nor ever shall 
be head of the Church.” So he was promptly condemned, 
wholly on account of his religion, and was subsequently hanged, 
drawn and quartered. 

With the high example of men like Mayne always before them, 
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Dr. Allen's seminarians continued at Rheims their preparation 


for the English mission. Rishton says of them: 


The members of these colleges—among whom are noble- 
men and eldest sons not a few—without any hope of reward, 
yea, rather with loss of their heritage, with the certainty of 
disgrace, danger and even death, so eagerly desire to receive 
the priesthood, that no fear of shame or loss, no persuasion 
of kindred and friends according to the flesh, can shake 
their resolution. 


The results that attended the apostolic labors of such men 
were of course extraordinary. Burghley, himself, had to admit 
that for one staunch Catholic in England at the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign there were three in 1575. A certain young 
priest “had reconciled no less than eighty persons in one day,” 
and 25,000 was the missionaries’ harvest for a single year. Dr. 
Allen, moreover, was not only a trainer of martyrs and confes- 
sors in his own seminary, but he was largely instrumental in 
getting the General of the Jesuits to send subjects to the Eng- 
lish mission. He was glad when the English College at Rome, 
which he calls “the child of my heart,” was placed under the 
control of the Society and he sent there a number of his most 
talented seminarians. 

He had ungrudgingly seen some of his best and most 
promising men—Campion, Richard Storey, John Howlett, 
William Weston, not to mention William Holt whom he had 
sent to Rome the previous year [1579], join the ranks of the 
sixty-nine British subjects who became Jesuits between 1536 
and 1580. His was not the disposition to allow the interests 
of his own undertakings to interfere with the actions of men 
who were following their vocation or their conscience. 
Year by year the penal laws were increasing in rigor. Two 

refusals to take the oath of supremacy was high treason. A 
second conviction for printing, importing or dispersing books 
maintaining the Pope's authority meant death. A priest 
who said Mass was fined 200 marks and punished with a year’s 
A person hearing Mass had to pay 100 marks 
with a year’s imprisonment. themselves 
from the Protestant church were taxed twenty pounds a month 
It was high treason to withdraw any one from 
felony, and 


also 


imprisonment. 
Those who absented 
for the privilege. 
the established religion; harboring priests was a 
it was high treason, of course, for any priest, or Jesuit, ordained 
abroad to come into the Queen's dominions. Moreover, the per- 
the maintained by Walsingham and 
filled the prisons with “popish recusants” and the 
Queen's coffers with Catholic wealth. The persecutors’ fury, 
however, was more than equalled by Dr. Allen’s zeal. To those 
who advised him to reserve his priests “for more seasonable 


fection of spy system 


Burghley 


times, give way to persecution and cease from work,” he made 
this noble answer: 

We have not to wait till things are better, but to make 
them hetter, and we must buy back happier times from the 
Almighty by zeal, labor and blood, especially that 
of priests. 

Dr, 


Douay 


\llen saw that that purchase money was not wanting, for 
Rheims during his gave the Church 
In 1585 some 500 priests, including about fifty 


and presidency 
seventy martyrs. 
of the old Marian clergy, were secretly working in England, and 
some years fifty new-made priests left the seminary for the 
mission. ‘“Phanks to Dr. Allen, therefore, the torch of Faith, in 
spite of all the efforts of Elizabeth and her ministers to quench 
it, was kept burning brightly in England. 

Besides using all spiritual means for the conversion of his 
country, Allen, in his later years, took an active part in the move- 
ment started by popes and kings who tried in vain to dethrone 
Elizabeth and deliver English Catholics from their persecutors. 
With a view to promoting these objects Dr. Allen, at the request 
of Philip Il was made a cardinal by Sixtus V in 1587. Mr. Haile 
gives an excellent account of all the plots and counter-plots that 


in failure. Allen was always careful, however, to keep the 
prayerful, studious atmosphére of Douay and Rheims from 
being disturbed by political agitation. “Nothing is more remark- 
able in Allen’s career,” observes his biographer, “than the rigid 
separation he maintained between his life as president of the 
seminary and that of an important actor in affairs of state.” It 
is in the former character only that this article considers Cardinal 
Allen. Another paper would be needed for the discussion of 
his political activities. Purposely, this has dwelt for the most 
part on Allen, the trainer of martyrs. The success his political 
undertakings failed to achieve was abundantly granted his mis- 
sionary labors. Though he did not see his country brought back 
by force of arms to Catholic unity, he had the consolation of 
knowing that the souls of countless Englishmen were saved to 
the Church owing to his untiring zeal and to the toils and suffer- 
ings of his seminarians. Cardinal Allen passed to his eternal 
reward at Rome, October 16, 1594. “His greatest pain,” we read 
in the Spanish ambassador’s account of the Cardinal’s death, 
“was to see that whereas God had given him grace to persuade 
so many to suffer prison, persecution and martyrdom in Eng- 
land, his sins had merited for him to end his life on that bed.” 
W. D. 


REVIEWS 


The Shadow of Peter. By H. E. Hall, M.A. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $0.70. 

One of the most prominent conversions from the Anglican 
ministry to the Catholic Church in England this year was 
that of Mr. Herbert E. Hall, late Rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Staines. This church was built and endowed by Sir Edward 
Clarke, the eminent lawyer, who is a redoubtable champion 
of the Evangelical party in the Established Church, and a 
staunch Erastian. Previous to his appointment to St. Peter’s 
Church, Mr. Hall dees not appear to have thrown in his lot 
with the High Churchmen, although within the last ten 
years he gradually developed in the direction of some of 
their theories of doctrine and practice. Therefore the im- 
portance of his book, written since his conversion, lies not 
so much in his scholarship, as in the fact that he under- 
stands the Anglican mind, hence, its mental processes. It is 
this which makes “The Shadow of Peter” a valuable addition 
to Catholic apologetics. 

The majority of the more prominent converts from Angli- 
canism have come from the extreme “Anglo-Catholic” party: 
Benson, Maturin, Barnes, Rivington, to name but a few; and 
the important distinction between the High Churchman and 
the “Anglo-Catholic” is one that is apt to be overlooked or 
misunderstood—as well it might!—by the average plain 
The “Anglican” party, as distinguished from the 
“Catholic” party, is much larger and extends in the “Low” 
direction as well as toward the more “Catholic”; -it includes 
several Bishops and even a few, a very few, Deans and Arch- 
deacons, as well as a vast number of clergy and laity. With 
such, it is generally accepted as a first principle, an axiom, 
that Roman writers are liars and falsifiers of history ad 
libitum, and that the Roman clergy are not to be trusted. 
With such an a priori assumption it is obvious that any fruit- 
ful discussion of religious questions is bound to fail from 
the beginning, and this attitude of mind has presented an 
almost insurmountable obstruction both to the Catholic and 


Catholic. 


Anglican sides. 

While it is, of course, of the first importance to present 
the Catholic religion as the Catholic Church teaches it, it 
is half the battle knowing precisely those points where the 
opposition is going to be strongest, and for this reason “The 
Shadow of Peter” is a book that should be in the library of 
every Catholic priest, especially of those brought into con- 





were formed and tells how the whole movement finally ended 


tact with Anglicans. A cheap edition to be given away at 
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missions to non-Catholics would materially strengthen the 
hands of our mission priests. H. C. W. 

When Thoughts Will Soar. By Baroness Bertha von 
Suttner. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Besides the fact that the gifted author of this book was 
the winner of the Nobel Prize with her peace-book, “Lay 
Down Your Arms,” there is added the melancholy interest 
attaching to her recent death. It would be, perhaps, unfair 
to treat her last book as a novel, when her purpose to set 
forth mere ideas is so evident. This is not to call it a story 
poorly told. The tale is there with a sound emotional basis, 
but taking an inferior place in the larger picture of the im- 
mediate future the author contemplates with a prophetic 
eye. A young Austrian, Franka Zaslett, inherits a fortune 
from her grandfather, and some revolutionary ideas from her 
father. On the death of the former, she is thrown into 
contact with members of the conservative Austrian aris- 
tocracy. The contrast is finely drawn, though much, it must 
be confessed, to the disadvantage of the latter. She falls in 
-love with Chloding Helmer, who has written the great epic 
of aviation. After an interchange of many “modern,” 
nebulous ideas, Franka decides to devote herself to the 
apostolate of raising young girls to a higher intellectual life. 
She becomes famous, and we soon find her taking her place, 
in the year 1919, among the celebrities attending “Rose Week” 
at Lucerne. This event is arranged by an American million- 
aire for the purpose of bringing together each year the 
world’s greatest minds to celebrate the progress made by 
human genius. 

The rest of the book’s 300 pages is devoted to this one 
week, in the course of which we are treated to many long 
speeches, and incidentally to the love story of Franka. The 
prime motive of the book seems to be the advancement of 
woman’s intellectual improvement, with the peace idea taking 
a large place. The theories about the former, advanced by 
Helmer, are as vague as are most of the other ideas treated. 
One could not refute them, for they are too shadowy to grasp. 
The spirit of the book is revolutionary; socially and po- 
litically, however, not morally. The dialogue is often a 
little ponderous, but this is due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
book is a translation. The whole novel is suffused with a 
glow of enthusiasm for “progress,” without at the same time 


specifying toward what. 5. Ws. ?. 


Revised and 
York: The 


A History of Socialism. By THomas Kirkvp. 
Largely Rewritten by Epwarp R. Pease. New 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Although the author of this work seeks objectively to represent 
the history of the Socialist movement, he is an idealist who 
hopelessly blinds himself to its true nature. He has no diffi- 
culty whatever in admitting the materialistic trend of it in 
and the rationalistic and atheistic tenets of its 
His mistake is in believing that grapes can be 
He deplores the revolutionary propa- 
He admits that its literature 
has 


general 
leaders. 
gathered from thorns. 
ganda carried on in its name. 
teems with exaggerations. But the Socialism he 
to teach, and which his Fabian editor endorses. is to be a 
“purified” Socialism, a “rational” Socialism. His concep- 
tions, however, of what this is to be are exceedingly hazy. 
In fact he does not know what development the entire move- 
ment may take. A thousand and one necessary, strictly 
Catholic reforms, which have not the remotest relation to 
Socialism specifically considered, he speaks of as_ socialistic. 
Even the Christian Trade Unionism of Germany, which is 
supported mainly by Catholic workingmen with the full per- 
mission of Rome, and whose principles are in direct oppo- 
sition to Socialism, becomes socialistic according to his 


come 








vague conceptions. There is not, and can not be, a “Catholic 
Socialism.” The word “Socialism” the world over represents 
a political movement which no Catholic can promote. 

On the other hand, the Socialism endorsed by the Inter- 
national Socialist Party, which is the one Socialism to be 


considered seriously, he throws overboard by rejecting 
Marxism, whose folly he sees clearly enough. The two 
fundamental conceptions of this, its historic materialism 


and its theory of surplus value, which, according to Engels, 
sum up the achievement of Marx, he casts ignominiously upon 
the scrap-heap of discarded, unhistoric and unscientific in- 
ventions. On the other hand, he openly contradicts himself 
by maintaining that the national Socialist platforms contain 
only rational articles which can be generally accepted. Every 
great, national Socialist platform implicitly or explicitly ac- 
cepts the international program, and this postulates historic 
materialism as its foundation. In the same way every great na- 
tional Socialist party would bring about compulsory seculariza- 
tion of education, and this means nothing less than a covert 
attempt to destroy the Catholic Church in particular and 
Christianity in general. It is a fallacy, moreover, to say that 
the platforms represent the aims of the party. They repre- 
sent no more than the immediate concessions it 
hopes to gain before making further demands. It is by this 
very method that many good men are deceived into a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the ultimate purpose of Socialism. 
His history itself is entirely deceptive in the false impression 
it leaves of the general good will and harmlessness of the 


present 


Socialism of the past. 

The author, in brief, blinds himself and his readers to the 
menacing nature of the movement, by giving its name to 
every desirable reform and blinking contentedly the actual 
facts that must be faced. The denatured Socialism he up- 
holds exists nowhere. It contains only enough of the true 
Socialism to make it unacceptable to Catholics, and not 
enough to represent the Socialist movement, whose cause he 
is nevertheless promoting to the detriment of justice and 


J. H. 


religion. 


The Religious Poems of Richard Crashaw. \Vith an intro- 
ductory Study by R. A. Eric SHEPHERD. 

S. Bernardino. The People’s Preacher. By 
The Catholic Library. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

Recent numbers of the “Catholic Library” have 
mulating with alarming rapidity on the reviewer's desk. This 
excellent series, a new number of which appears fortnightly, is 
just what was needed. The volumes are well edited, moderate 
in price, attractive in appearance and admirably varied in matter. 
Readers of America should subscribe for this library of Cath- 
olic classics. Though the authors thus far selected have been 
chiefly English, or Irish, no doubt the editor means to find room 
Continental writers, for after 


Maistre WARD. 
$0.30. 
been accu- 


in the series for American and 
all it is a “Catholic Library.” 
Richard Crashaw has in Mr. Shepherd an enthusiastic and dis- 
cerning student. Taking issue with Francis Thompson, who 
complained because the seventeenth century poet hymns rather 
than preaches, Mr. Shepherd finds the simple explanation in the 
fact that Crashaw was a convert. He was so elated at finding 
himself a Catholic that he could do nothing but sing joyously, in 
a lover's language, of the Church’s stainless beauty. Like other 
poets of his time he was much addicted to the use of “conceits” 
and the expressions he employed were often extravagant, but 
such verses as those he wrote “In the Holy Nativity of Our 
Lord God” and on “The Flaming Heart” prove that he really 


belonged among the sacred bards. 


Love, thou art absolute sole Lord 
Of life and death. 
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Those lines are a good compendium of Crashaw’s works. Mr. 
Shepherd’s “biographical” and “panegyrical” essay is sure to 
win these “Religious Poems” new admirers. He ask us to forget 
that Crashaw called St. Mary Magdalen’s eyes “two walking 
baths,” but to remember instead choice lines from the poet's 
paraphrase of the Dies Jr@ and the Lauda Sion. 

The eleventh number of the “Catholic Library” is a very read- 
able life of the great fifteenth century apostle of the Holy Name. 
The author tells the story of the Franciscan friar’s wonderful 
success as a preacher, how entire cities were converted and re- 
formed by his stirring sermons, how the people would make 
bonfires of “vanities” in the public square as in Savonarola’s 
time, how the Saint was charged with encouraging superstitious 
practices regarding the name of Jesus, but was triumphantly 
cleared of the accusation by his friend St. John Capistran in the 
presence of fifty “learned” but hostile theologians, and how 
hard St. Bernardino labored to end the quarrel between the 
Conventuals and the Observants of his Order. At the con- 
clusion of her-biography the author places three of the Saint’s 
sermons, W. D. 

My Lady Rosia. [Ly FRena MAry Groves. New York: 
Jenziger Bros. $1.25. 

We have to thank Mrs. Groves for the compilation of two 
beautiful devotional works, one on the Blessed Eucharist, the 
other on Our Lady, but “My Lady Rosia” seems to be her 
first novel. It is a brave attempt at romance, but an attempt 
not wholly successful. A heroine, Lady Rosia; a hero, Ber- 
nard le Bevere; a villain, Lord Segrave—and the play is on. 
Alarums and excursions follow, and the hero must have his 
own private passage at arms wherein he foils, though in 
this case he does not transfix, a rather uninteresting minor 
villain. Though the scene is laid in the fourteenth century 
the characters display a remarkable foreknowledge of 
twentieth century diction. Chapter first introduces us to 
“scrips” and “inkhorns” and “out upon the knave” and 
“Spitals” and “charms writ fairly,” with other undoubted 
reliques of the fourteenth century, while in chapter eighteenth 
the “maid” “minds the children,” and events “transpire” in 
the most approved type of modern journalese. Were it not 
for fear of offending the literati, we should say that this is 
indeed a “far cry.” r: kn 


Mexico, the Land of Unrest. By Henry BAertern. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

One writing about Mexico to-day should keep calm, be 
exact in his statements and discreet in his authorities; for 
people want to know the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. Hence no one nursing a grievance should 
undertake the task. Mr. Baerlein has a very great grievance 
involving the London Times, Mr. Justice Darling, some peo- 
ple in Yucatan, and it gives the tone of bitterness to his 
book. He has much that is scandalous to say about the 
Church, but unless one be willing to put himself into Mr. 
Baerlein’s hands absolutely, he is not likely to accept ac- 
cusation without proof. Anyhow, whatever be the scandals 
of Latin American countries, it must be remembered that 
for over a hundred and fifty years the Church has been ham- 
pered in its discipline, its education of the clergy, its 
practices, by enemies and unbelievers. Give it back the hun- 
dred free years and more of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and it would reproduce the piety and fervor that 
were their glory. We may remark for the benefit of such 
writers as Mr. Baerlein that peonage is not essentially evil 
any more than the old villeinage in England. People by 
thousands have lived under both systems far more happily 
than do their supposedly emancipated children of to-day. 


H. W. 





| BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Early in the fall, P. J. Kenedy & Sons will publish “Odds- 
fish,” a story of Charles the Second’s time by Mgr. Benson; 
“The Education of Character,” by the Rev. M. S. Gillet, O.P., 
and “Within the Soul,” by Father Michael J. Watson, S.J. 
The Art and Book Co., London, recently brought out “The 
Holy Eucharist in Art,” by P. D. Corbinian Wirz, O.S.B. 
The volume contains ninety-seven illustrations and has been 
translated by T. J. Kennedy. M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, have 
published “The Church and Usury,” by the Rev. Patrick 
Cleary. Fr. Pustet & Co., whose “Editio Typica” of the revised 
and amended Roman Breviary was warmly commended in 
our issue of June 6, now have out a set with the “Propria 
Officia Societatis Jesu,” bound in. The four 8vo books cost 
$12.25. Longmans announces “The Romanticism of St. Francis 
and other Studies in the Genius of the Franciscans,” by Father 
Cuthbert. The current number of Catholic Mind contains the 
Holy Father's beautiful letter on the tercentenary of St. 








Teresa and the allocution he delivered at the recent creation 
of cardinals. 


The London Times Literary Supplement gives a column of 
praise to Mrs. Meynell’s recent volume of selected “Essays.” 
Says the reviewer: 

“ ‘Mrs. Meynell’s Papers’ are little sermons, ideal sermons,” 
said Meredith, writing of one of the little volumes which 
have gone to the making of this collection of “Essays.” He 
could fancy Matthew Arnold being refreshed by their pro- 
found limpidity, Carlyle listening with no weariful gesture 
to his wife’s reading of them: “This woman thinks.” What 
names, what touchstones would Meredith’s fancy have lighted 
on to-day to enforce a renewed and intensified appreciation ? 
It is difficult, indeed, to realize that these Essays, which only 
the other day, it would seem, one eagerly awaited week by 
week in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, take us back 
so far. None of their distinction and individuality has faded 
under the furtive influence of time. Their wisdom is in- 
dependent of fashion and ways of thought. Their delicacy 
—of scrupulousness, balance, fineness, skill—is as rare in 
life and in art as ever it was. . However intellectual 
her work may be, its intellectuality is as near to feeling 
without peril of “sensibility” as it is near to life without 
being noisy and boisterous. It comes from a quiet, vigilant 
mind, at ease with a hospitable but discriminating heart. 
Intuition has lost nothing of its spring and inexplicability 
by acquiring the stability of a considered judgment. , 
It is against facile judgments, facile admirations, in litera- 
ture no less than in life, that Mrs. Meynell gravely directs 
her fastidious attack—the silly modern habit of laughter to 
evade the stress of silence, the indolent unintelligence of 
the “Life” that mainly consists of a death, a lover’s language 
‘imitated from the children they doubtless never studied, 
and perhaps never loved,” the importunate sentimentality of 
an age that finds in pathos a refuge from the simplicity of 
truth, that accuses itself of nothing under cover of a uni- 
versal excuse of everything. 


The book is published as a companion volume to the 
author’s “Collected Poems,” reviewed in our issue of July 
26, 1913. 


“The Drink Question,” by the Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. 
(London, P. S. King & Son. 6 pence), is a recent number of the 
very serviceable series of “Catholic Studies in Social Reform.” 
Alcoholism is a great evil; consequently to combat it properly 
is a great good. To combat it wrongly is, at least, useless: it 
may become as great an evil as alcoholism itself. A great many 
reformers are at work on the matter, not a few of them so 
ill equipped with the principles necessary for its solution, that 
there is danger of great harm from their misguided zeal. The 
study of the question by Father Keating, editor of the Month, is 
exhaustive. It discusses the nature of the question, the history 
of it in regard to both State intervention and voluntary effort, 
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the ethics and the economics of the question, and then comes 
to the practical solution along the lines indicated in AMERICA 
from time to time, though, of course, in fuller detail. 





In answering the New York Times’ recent query, “What is 
the best short poem in English?” Mr. George Sterling names 
Keats’ “Eve of St. Agnes”—which is not very short—and 
relates this anecdote: 

I recall vividly how Father Tabb delighted in reading the 
poem to us boys of his English class. I best remember how 
he was wont to gloat over Keats’ exquisite use of the word 
“warméd” in the line “Unclasps her warméd jewels one by 
one.” “There!” he would pronounce, “the only inevitable 
adjective in: the language—and Keats found it! _ Any one 
else of his time would have used a term descriptive of the 
jewels’ color or costliness. John Keats knew better.” 


Mr. Thomas Walsh speaks thus of his favorite verses: 

Such a poem as Milton’s sonnet “On His Blindness” comes 
as close to objective; universal, human standards of art and 
philosophy as anything f{ can recall in English poetry. It 
is a great message, fully embodied in a great poem, and 
molded in a temperament that was wax beneath the stun in 
the noontide, and has been metal aere perennius for men of 
the most divergent breeds and insulated centuries. 


And Mr. Joyce Kilmer, after some wavering, comes to this 
opinion: 

The short poem that I venture to call best (expressing 
simply my personal conviction, with no desire to force it on 
the world as an article of poetic faith) is Coventry Patmore’s 
“The Toys.” This poem has strong human feeling and great 
philosophy; its diction is simple and direct, and exquisitely 
beautiful. To me it seems the best of all “short poems.” 


Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton confesses to being “divided be- 
tween two poems about tigers”: William Blake’s and the 
no less famous masterpiece that begins: “There was a young 
lady from Niger.” Remarkable as the latter selection is for 
its Euripidean qualities, the Niger tragedy for pathos and 
restraint can not compare with the classic poem beginning, 
“Two tenderiy nurtured young llamas.” But Mr. Chester- 
ton is doubtless unacquainted with the lines. 


Here are some Spanish books published by Gustavo Gili, Calle 
de la Universidad, Barcelona, which are very timely and useful. 
“La Ciencia de los Negocios,’ thoughts of a business man, 
is a translation of a work by an American author, Waldo 
Pondray Warren. The first edition was exhausted in three 
months. The need of adopting American business views is 
being keenly felt by intelligent and no longer wealthy 
Spaniards. “Manuel Practico de Farmacia” is a translation 
of Dr. Alessandri’s Italian work. It is said to be one of the 
most complete manuals, of its kind, useful not only to the 
druggist, but also to the physician and chemist. “La Agri- 
cultura,” Popular Agriculture, a work prepared under the 
direction of Prof. Zolla by Sres. Jennepin and Herlem, is a 
book suitable even for school children. The theory of vege- 
tation, soils, fertilizers, domestic animals, their care and dis- 
eases, horticulture, vineyards, and wine-making, etc., etc., are 
all made practical for the reader. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


George H. Doran Co., New York: 
The Lost Tribes. By G. A. Birmingham. $1.20. 

Harper & Brothers, New York: 
The Lights Are Bright. By Louise Kennedy Mabie. $1.25. 

B. Herder, St. Louis: , ; 
Elenita de Dios Santo, con carta introductoria de Eustaquio Ugarte de 
Ercilla, S.J. $0.25; The Catholic Library. Vol. 12. Lourdes. By Very 
Rev. Mgr. Benson. $0.30; Enchiridion Patristicum. M. J. Rouét de 
Journel, S.J. $2.60. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York: a 

Home University Library. 81. Chaucer and His Times. By Grace E. 

Hadow; 82. The Wars between England and America. By Theodore 












Clarke Smith; William Morris: His Work and Influence. By A. 
Clutten-Brock; The Growth of Europe. By Grenville A. J. Cole; 85. 
Sex. By Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thomson. $0.50. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 

—" of the Wind and Other Poems. By Grace Fallow Norton. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York: 

Dreams, By Henri Bergson. Translated by Edwin E. Slosson, $0.60. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia: 

Mexico, the Land of Unrest. By Henry Baerlin. $2.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York : 


Essays. By Alice Meynell. $1.50. 


EDUCATION 


Peace, Education, Religion 


From its headquarters at Washington, D. C., the “Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace” has just sent out a speech of 
the Founder, which was delivered at the Hague, August 29, 
1913, on the occasion of the presentation of the bust of Randal 
Cremer to the Palace of Peace. Just why the speech should be 
published separately at this late date we do not know. How- 
ever, the world has waited so long for universal peace that delay 
of a year in the publication of this document, or argument in 
favor of the cessation of war, is but a mere trifle in the matter 
of time. 

The Founder was evidently satisfied with himself on the 
occasion of his first visit to the Palace of Peace which he had 
so generously reared. In the course of his remarks, he said: 

Just a few words of tribute to this Holy Temple of Peace, 
so auspiciously opened by Her Majesty yesterday and which 
has impressed Mrs. Carnegie and myself far beyond anything 
we had imagined. As we approached it upon our first visit, 
the strains of heavenly music were heard from the noble 
organ, lifting us above. One surprise succeeded another as 
we moved along. Nothing to criticize, all perfect; our ver- 
dict, a perfect gem worthy of its mission! Such it is and 
shall ever remain in our thoughts. We congratulate the 

Chairman van Karnebeek and his assistants who have 

labored with him, and especially do we congratulate the 

architects who have produced this gem, worthy of its holy 
= of establishing Peace through law over the whole 
world. 


We note the words “holy temple of peace” and “heavenly 
music.” We are glad to find Mr. Carnegie use these terms for 
we had long since concluded that heaven was to play but a very 
insignificant part in the establishing of universal peace. That 
was to be the work of Andrew Carnegie; he was to claim the 
honor. In his speech he argues that war costs too much and 
should, therefore, be abandoned. Nations depend upon one 
another for imported food products; war makes this importa- 
tion difficult or impossible; therefore, war should cease. Such 
are some of the arguments presented. That they have force is 
clear; that they will bring about universal peace is too much 
to expect. God and religion alone can do that. And God and 
religion are not found on the program. 

The founder of the Temple of Peace looks to colleges and 
universities, to professors and students, as important factors in 
moulding the sentiments of the people and legislators against 
war. What now is his idea of a college or university? He has 
some very decided opinions on this matter—although the men 
to whom he has intrusted his money and his views have been 
slow in explaining his purpose. 

Besides the endowment for universal peace there is another 
foundation with its headquarters in New York—that namely for 
the advancement of learning. On what kind of learning does 
Mr. Carnegie insist? To whom will he give the benefit of his 
millions of dollars? What institutions may apply for recognition 
and become beneficiaries of the fund? Only those which comply 
with demands in the matter of discarding religion. As far 
as lies in his power Mr. Carnegie has sought to stigmatize edu- 
cational institutions that stand for definite religious principles 
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and teaching. For this reason all Catholic colleges have been 
excluded. After declaring that he wished to assist education 
throughout the country in a broad and liberal way, he rejects 
colleges where definite religious doctrine is taught. He gives 
the world to understand that these colleges are narrow in their 
scope and vision, that no good can be expected from them, that 
they are not to be considered in the great scheme of universal 
education and enlightenment. Such are his views of education. 
If they prevailed religious education would be lost to the lands. 

A house divided against itself will fall. Mr. Carnegie has 
erected such a house. While he is advocating universal peace 
he is destroying or seeking to destroy the only thing that will 
bring peace, religion. He made his immense fortune under the 
protection of a country that owes its peace to religious ideals. 
Indeed all that Mr. Carnegie has he owes to the peace brought 
about by these ideals. The same ideals have secured peace in 
the past. They are moving rapidly toward pacifying the world. 
Yet it is these religious ideals that Mr. Carnegie would destroy 
by his so called “Foundation for the Advancement of Learning.” 
If this Foundation succeeds in its purpose, if it drives religion 
from the seats of higher learning, then the only hope of universal 
peace has been stifled. 

From this it appears that the Carnegie Foundations are abso- 
lutely opposed to each other. While their founder is pleading 
for peace, universal peace, he is seeking to destroy the very 
thing necessary for the peace; while he is arguing for peace he 
ignores the most effective means for establishing peace; while 
he erects a palace of peace, he is building, in irreligious schools, 
monuments of destruction of peace; while he cries out in the 
name of peace, he insults those who are working most effectively 
for such peace; while his eye is pleased by the sight of the holy 
temple of peace, others behold with disappointment his college 
halls from which he has driven the one great promoter of peace; 
while his ear is charmed by heavenly strains, he has introduced 
an unheavenly discord in the souls of students. 

The foundations can not endure. What one is building up 
the other is tearing down. While at Washington, his Foundation 
for Universal Peace is seeking to enlist the sympathies and 
cooperation of prominent churchmen; in New York, his so-called 
Foundation for the Advancement of Learning is bringing pres- 
sure upon college trustees to sever connection with religious 
denominations. The Foundations contradict each other. They 

Henry S. SPALDING, S.J. 
Dean of Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


can not last. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Cooperative Land Banks 


For a long time we have been insisting on the truth that all 
the miseries of the farmer come from the fact that he is in the 
hands of his creditors. He should be the most independent man 
in the world and yet he is the most involved. He begins by 
getting into debt, and he never gets out of it. The consequence 
is that buying on credit he pays the highest price, and being 
compelled to sell his produce to pay something of his debts he 
realizes the lowest price. His margin of profit is so low that 
he asks himself whether it is worth while to toil as he does for 
such a wage. He can not change his condition, but his children 
can. They go to the cities and see young men and young women 
earning good wages, nicely dressed, not overworked, with all 
sorts of pleasures waiting to be enjoyed, and they rebel against 
the hard profitless life on the farm. They forsake the country 
for the city, diminishing the producing class and swelling that 
of consumers. The consequence is that the whole world is 
living precariously from hand to mouth, dependent on the grain 
growing of a few countries, exposed to the danger of famine 
should the crops of those countries fail, eating up the herds of 

























cattle so exhaustively, that the day is not far distant, unless 
timely precautions are taken, when they shall hear to their dismay 
that the markets can no longer supply their demands. In the 
meantime large tracts of land are idle round about every great 
city, which could not only support a large self-sustaining 
population, but could also supply a very large part of the 
city’s food. 

The cure for the evil is to free the farmer from the slavery 
of debt. If one needs fuller proof of this he has but to consider 
the happy condition of the exception to the general rule, the 
farmer who manages to keep out of debt. His house, his fields, 
his buildings, his stock, all bear witness to his prosperity, and 
could we see his bank-book, the proof would be complete. In 
the ordinary course of things a farmer should be comparatively 
wealthy. He lives by his land. His spending should be small, 
while his income should be considerable. To free him from 
debt is the function of the land-bank, which will advance him 
the money needed for the profitable working of his land, the 
loan to be repaid with interest by means of a comparatively 
small annual instalment spread over a long term of years. Thus 
he will be liberated from the plague of the collector who appears 
at every harvest to compel him to sell his crop and even his 
stock at whatever price is offered by the buyers, who are also in 
the field, so as to be able to pay off something of his debts, and 
so to necessitate another plunge into debts to be paid the fol- 
lowing year. Such banks have been in existence in Europe for 
some time, especially in Germany and Russia. They are to be 
found even in India; and one is glad to see that there is a 
prospect of them in the United States. Governor Glynn of the 
State of New York advocated them very strongly in an address 
made on July 22 to a conference of Cooperative Farm Societies in 
Utica; and nothing could be more agreeable to every advocate 
of a sound back-to-the-land social policy than to see them estab- 
lished everywhere and working successfully. 

But will they work successfully? There is danger that they 
will not. No one, who has followed the extraordinary proposals 
of social reform made at all sorts of conferences and congresses, 
can deny that the American people is greatly inclined to hand 
itself over to doctrinaires. At such gatherings we see certain 
individuals setting themselves up as experts, demanding that 
the management of matters be handed over to them and assuring 
the public that if their demand be complied with all will be well. 
Our multitude of colleges are filled with professors claiming 
to be experts. Such persons are found among doctors, ministers, 
social workers, and we are too ready to admit their claims. “Find 
an expert,” is too often the last word in such matters and the 
result will be in nearly every case, graft, and failure in the end. 

If to organize and manage a land bank an expert be brought 
from Wall Street or its analogues in other cities, failure is 
certain; for the principles of its management are quite different 
from those on which commercial banking rests. This looks 
merely at the security. If this be good, advances are made, and 
it is presumed that those receiving them know their business 
and will use them profitably. If they do not, so much the worse 
for them. The bank realizes the security and they go bankrupt. 
The principle of the land bank is just the opposite, namely, that 
the ordinary farmer knows very little indeed about money mat- 
ters. Everywhere the administrators of a successful land bank 
are the more experienced of the farming community. When a 
loan is applied for, they examine, not only whether the security 
is good, but also and chiefly, whether the object to which it is 
to be applied is to the solid advantage of the borrower. The 
land bank is not a money making institution. Its object is not 
to pay dividends to shareholders. Its scope is to promote the 
welfare of the whole community. It is paternal in its methods. 
Having made an advance, it sees that this is applied to the object 
for which it is granted, and in the very best way. If these 
notions be grasped, if the administration be put into the hands 
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of the community ;.if inspection by a practical board be provided 
for, if doctrinaires and so-called experts be kept at a distance, 
if the legislatures, state and national, abstain from overmuch 
interfering, if the funds advanced be gradually repaid by the 
members of the community growing prosperous through the 
bank, so that eventually it is their own, the best results may be 
looked for. H. W. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Mr. Vincent K. Butler, who, while an undergraduate of St. 
Ignatius College, San Francisco, won the Rhodes scholarship in 
open competition, has just graduated in the University of Ox- 
ford, being one of the eight to take first class honors in the final 
honor school of jurisprudence. 





The denunciation by several speakers at the late meeting 
of the National Educational Association of the teaching of 
sex-hygiene in the public schools is a cheering indication of a 
return to sanity on the part of some of our educators. The 
strongest and clearest statement on the subject was made, 
oddly enough, by a Supervisor of .Physical Training, Dr. 
Charles H. Keene, of Minneapoiis. “Sex instruction placed 
on the same plane with spelling and arithmetic,” he said, “will 
rob the subject of all its sacredness. Knowledge will never 
compel purity. Sex instruction in the schools will but tend 
to lower the standard of morality.” Nevertheless the Associa- 
tion did not see fit to mention the matter in the resolutions 
adopted at the close of the Convention. 





“The bugles have been sounding long enough” in Ireland, 
writes Mr. Harold Begbie to the London Times. “It is time for 
the Angelus to sound.” This honest English Protestant after 
paying a visit to “The Lady Next Door,” testifies: 


There is no Protestant question in Catholic Ireland. 
People are neighborly and good humored. Is it not possible 
to persuade the Orangemen of Ulster that there are qualities 
in the Catholic which deserve admiration? Take the Cath- 
olic Irishman’s wit, his social pleasantness, his imaginative 
faculties, and the enormous importance he attaches to chas- 
tity; are not these things worthy of Protestant friendship? 
No man in his senses will say that Belfast is as beautiful as 
Cork, as intellectual as Dublin, as spiritual as Letterkenny 
or Skibbereen. Is it not manifest that Belfast would be a 
more beautiful, intellectual, and spiritual city if her leading 
citizens encouraged the too dour Orangeman not to dwell 
upon the logical differences with Rome, but to imitate the 
nobler of those good qualities in the Catholic Irishman which 
make the South of Ireland as charming and gracious a 
country as Italy or France? This would be a first step. 


Throughout Ireland the Catholics are ready to live in peace 
and amity with their Protestant neighbors. It is the “dour 
Orangeman” in whose heart religious hatred is rankling, who is 
most to blame for the present lack of harmony in Ireland. 





The psychopathic laboratory, hitherto confined to our uni- 
versities, is beginning to intrude itself into that very useful 
institution, the Juvenile Court. This same is supposed to 
assist the court by finding out whether the youngsters haled 
before the bar of justice are normal or otherwise. Every one 
knows that much seeming badness in children is due to im- 
pulse or thoughtlessness rather than to malice: and there can 
be nothing but sympathy with the attempt of the psycho- 
pathic laboratory to. discover and remove the causes of 
juvenile delinquencies. But we may reasonably demand that 
the children be not subjected to foolish or hurtful experi- 
mentation. On experimentation of the foolish type, the 
Dayton Journal thus comments: 

We quote a single test. You are permitted to read the sen- 


tence once, then fold the paper and promptly repeat the 
sentence. The test was given to children, remember, but 





you try it. If you can’t do it you are a “moron,” a person 

with arrested mental development, and you are out of the 

running. Here is the sentence: } 

“A little dog ran up the street. It had brown, curly hair, 
short legs and a long tail.” : Se 

Most of us must be “morons,” we take it, and it is a tough 
outlook for the little fellows who are looking for adoptive 
parents. ; 

Some one ought to try a few tangle-tongue twisters on 
those psychopathic professors just to show them how silly 
the entire business is. 

There is a good deal of truth in this criticism. But the 
psychopathic laboratory is especially open to objection when 
conducted by investigators whose philosophy is wholly ma- 
terialistic. “To teach the child that it has been guilty of sin 
by violation of the moral law,” writes one of these investi- 
gators, “and that ‘repentance’ is called for, is merely a relic 
of the old theological notion of original sin.” Catholic social 
workers will do well to keep an eye on those Juvenile Courts 
which work with the aid of a psychopathic laboratory. 





Christian education has scored another victory. Some time 
since Bavaria, thinking to march in the line with the so-called 
progressive nations, introduced “non-sectarian” education into 
the common school. The experiment proved so unsatisfactory 
that the Minister of Education has just ordered its abolition. 
Like all men who have given this matter due attention, he has 
discovered that “non-sectarian” training makes pupils careless. 
in morality and practically indifferent to all forms of religious 
belief. Bavaria is to be congratulated on her reversion to the 
original system. Her salvation and the salvation of all other 
countries depend on schools where children are trained in godli- 
ness. 

The Rev. John Howland, in a Bulletin of the American Mis- 
sion Board at Guadalajara, appeals to the American people for 
aid in establishing in Mexico, “a broad, comprehensive, Chris- 
tian education.” This will be best accomplished, he thinks, “by 
founding, equipping and endowing a great university. 
unsectarian but markedly Christian.” Dr. Howland has under- 
taken a task of some magnitude in endeavoring to make his un- 
sectarian university markedly Christian. Our experience in this 
country shows that the unsectarian school usually disregards re- 
ligion altogether. But to effect his purpose, Dr. Howland will 
adopt in his university, “the best pedagogical methods as elabor- 
ated in the evangelical countries,’ but wisely adapted “to the 
genius of the Latin-American temperament and tradition.” To 
draw a distinction between “the evangelical countries” and 
Mexico, where the Gospel has been preached for some centuries, 
indicates that Dr. Howland, himself, studied history in a school 
in which “the best pedagogical methods” were at a discount. 





Last week on the same page of a metropolitan journal an 
account of the splendid obsequies of “Nick,” a pet dog be- 
longing to a Kentucky woman, was followed by the an- 
nouncement that 75,000 people were starving in a neighboring 
State. 


“Nick” is buried, and the clods that cover his silver and 
gold-trimmed coffin are hidden under hanks of flowers. The 
burial took place after the body had lain in state 
“Nick” died of over-indulgence in luxurious foods. 

Without food, clothing or money, 75,000 men, women and 
children are near starvation in the mining districts of Fas- 
tern Ohio, according to the claims of C. J. Albasin, miners’ 
president of sub-district No. 5, who is making an appeal for 
help for these stricken people. He says 14,500 miners have 
been out of work in his district since April 1, without a day’s 
wages and with only $7.50 each in union benefits since that 
time. They and their families are starving, says Albasin, 
some of them being actually dying. 


As long as socialistic ‘agitators can find in the papers con 
trasts like the foregoing, material for violent rhetoric will 
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not be wanting. If the feminine owners of pet dogs were 
blessed with a litthke more sense, some of our perplexing 
social problems would be nearer solution. 


Some weeks ago AMERICA pointed out the utter untruthful- 
ness of a statement, made by a minister before the General 
Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church, to the effect 
“that an edict from the Pope was found on the body of 
Major Butt, who died on the Titanic, commanding all Cath- 
olics to vote for a candidate other than Woodrow Wilson, 
in the presidential election.” This calumny was recently 
brought to the attention of ex-President Taft, who writes 
apropos of it: 

PoiNte-Au-Pic, Canada, July 1, 1914. 

My Dear Six:—I have your letter of June 25. The state- 
ment made by the South Presbyterian Church and by Dr. J. 
\. Smith is utterly unfounded. Major Butt was my aide, was 
ill, and went abroad on account of his health. He had no 
official relation to any one. He went to Rome because Mr. 
Millet, his roommate, was going there as a director in the 
\merican Art School in Rome, to which $1,000,000 had been 
given, and he was returning with Mr. Millet. I believe he 
visited the Vatican, as he did other places of interest. The 
statement that an edict from the Pope was found upon Major 
Butt’s person is utterly unfounded, for the reason that his 
body was never found, nor were any of his effects. In other 
words, the statement is false from beginning to end, and I 
wonder that a Church or a minister of a Church, who ought 
to be careful in giving currency to statements of any character 
without the slightest foundation, should be responsible for 
this. 

You are at liberty to make such use of this letter as you 


choose, Sincerely yours, Witttam H, Tart. 


The rebuke contained in this manly letter is richly de- 
served, It is appalling that a Church should stand official 
sponsor for so deliberate and malicious a perversion of the 
truth. It is not difficult to classify the spirit which animated 
that particular assembly. 


Harper's Weekly for July 18 publishes a most interesting 
article on “The Anti-Papal Panic,” by the Rev. Washington 
Gladden, a distinguished Congregationalist minister of Columbus, 
Ohio. The writer says in part: 


It is evident that we are in for another fierce anti-Cath- 
olic crusade. 

The first mutterings of this eruption of mud and slime 
are audible already. Those of us who have passed 
through this misery two or three times know what to 
expect. It is being whispered now in Protestant circles 
that the Catholics are meeting by stealth, from night to 
night, in the basements of their churches, to drill for the 
impending insurrection. If the church has no basement, 
it matters not; the story is just as freely told, and just 
as readily believed. Here is the programme of “Six 
Sunday Evening Lectures on Roman Catholicism” re- 
cently delivered in a church in the heart of the best 
residence district in my own city: 

1. Why Preach Against the Roman Catholic Church? 
(A Shot-Gun Load.) 

Popedom. This lecture will expose the most pal- 
pable fraud of human history. 

The Priesthood. Testimony of history, ex-Catholics, 
and first-hand information. 

4. The Auricular Confession. An iniquity that ought to 
be prohibited by law. 

5. Rome’s Bloody Hands. No man-eating tiger ever 
thirsted for blood as has the Roman Catholic Church. 

6. Romanism and American Institutions. If red blood 
flows in your veins, the Pope’s ambition to rule our be- 
loved country and reduce it to the level of Italy and 
Spain will set your nerves a-tingle and cause you to 
engage in the great fight that is on. 





This is the sort of entertainment sheet which will soon 
be offered in many American cities. Rumors will be 
heard of consignments of arms being delivered by night 
to Roman Catholics; they are apt to come in coffins; 
that adds a shudder to the tale and makes it more en- 
ticing. Forged documents of various sorts will be printed 
and privately circulated—documents purporting to have 
been issued by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, giving in- 
structions to the faithful, in which they are authorized 
and instigated to commit various crimes against their 
Protestant employers and neighbors, and intimating that 
Mother Church will absolve them from the guilt of all 
such offenses. 

Old bulls and decretals of the dark ages will be dug 
up and exploited, and it will be insinuated, or perhaps 
boldly asserted, that the policy indicated in them is still 
ruling the Roman Catholic Church. In the last of these 
epidemics a forged papal encyclical, with all the formal 
phrases belonging to these documents, and signed by the 
name of Pope Leo XIII, was kept standing for weeks 
in the columns of many of the papers representing the 
anti-Catholic crusade, and was published in leaflet form 
and circulated broadcast. In this stupid fabrication, Pope 
Leo was represented as saying: 

We proclaim the people of the United States to have 
forfeited all right to rule said republic, and also all do- 
minion, dignity and privileges appertaining to it. We 
likewise declare that all subjects of every rank and con- 
dition in the United States and every individual who has 
taken an oath of loyalty to the United States in any 
way whatever, may be absolved from said oath, as also 
from all duty, fidelity or obedience, on or about Septem- 
ber 5, 1893, when the Roman Catholic Congress shall con- 
vene at Chicago, IIl., as we shall exonerate them from all 
engagements; and on or about the feast of Ignatius 
Loyola, in the year of our Lord 1893, it will be the duty 
of the faithful to exterminate all heretics found within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

It is an astonishing fact that such a fiendish document 
could be forged and published by Protestant Christians 
in the United States of America; it is more astonishing 
that they should believe that it would impose on any con- 
siderable number of Americans: it is most astonishing 
that thousands and thousands of the members of our 
Protestant churches, including many ministers, should 
accept it as genuine, and aid in its circulation. In Toledo, 
)., the “Councils” of the secret anti-Catholic order united 
in ordering several hundred Remington rifles, to protect 
themselves against this threatened slaughter; on the night 
named in the “encyclical,” numbers of them were up all 
night in the engine houses, waiting to give the alarm by 
which the Protestant hosts were to be rallied to resist 
the massacre. In the meantime, their Roman Catholic 
neighbors were sleeping soundly in their beds, all un- 
aware of the carnage which was expected of them. In 
how many other places such vigils were kept, I do not 
know; but in Toledo there was a dispute about the pay- 
ment of the bill for these Remington rifles, which brought 
the business into court, and the facts related above are a 
matter of court record. 

Such hysterical fears will soon be agitating hundreds of 
thousands of breasts in this enlightened land. It is quite 
impossible for anybody to forge a tale of horror or 
treachery or villainy which will not be eagerly believed 
by millions of Christians in this country concerning their 
fellow Christians, when these religious lunacies begin to 
be epidemic. The demand for instances of the enmity of 
our neighbors becomes inappeasable, and imagination is 
busy inventing them. Most of these harrowing tales will 
come from other communities; the dreadful things that 
are happening in your own community you will learn 
about through letters of inquiry from distant places. 


All this and more that is entirely too disgraceful to print, 
is true. The last anti-Catholic campaign was noted for 
words and acts disgraceful beyond belief. In many instances 
these were due to preachers. Indeed, were it not for the 
inflammatory, calumniatory speeches of ministers in the 
West and South, aided by some few of their brothers in the 
East, there would be no anti-papal panics. Catholics and 
Protestants would live together in peace. The reckoning 
will be great. 
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